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ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON.—The next General Meeting will be held at the 
Society’s house in Regent Street, on TUESDAY, November 25th, 
on which occasion there will be a Special EXHIBITION OF 
FR 


UIT. 
Visitors can only be admitted by the order of a Fellow or 


Candidate. . 
The Rooms will be open to Visitors at 1 v.x. The Chair will be 
taken at 2 p.m. 


A SERIES OF EVENING DEMONSTRATIONS, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MINERALOGY, 


will be given, during the Sessions 1856-57, by SAMUEL 
HIGHLEY, F.G.S., F.C.8., &c., at his Laboratory, 10, Carlisle 
Street Soho, Square, which will embrace the following Courses:— 
I. Geology in its relation to Mineralogy. 
Il. Tax Microscore anpD 1Ts Manrrvzarions, being introductory 


to— 

Til. Mineral Morphology. 

IV. Physics in relation to Mineralogy. 

V. Chemical Mineralogy. 

VI. Crystallogenesis, and the Geological and Geographical Dis- 

tribution of Mineral Bodies. 
Vil. Determinative Mineralogy (a Practical Course). 

The Demonstrations will be fully illustrated by Experiments, 
Specimens, Instruments, Oxy-hydrogen Views, &c. Fee to each 
Course (of not less than Six Demonstrations), One Guinea. 

*,* The ‘atory will shortly be.opened for private instruction in 
Tracttcan MinERatocy. Prospectuses and Tickets may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Murray and Heath, Opticians, 43, Piccadilly. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S. MONT BLANC 
via BADEN will. open on MONDAY evening, November 


2th. Stalls may now be had at the Box-office, every day, be- 
tween Eleven and Four. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 











In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


PsOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The November number contains :— 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq.,.Q.C., M.P. 
Already published :— 
No. l. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
No. 2. ” The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
see STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
c 


J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.B.8. 


&e. 
Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.R.S., &€. 
No. 6. io E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 
Tondon:.Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David 
Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 


FLECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. — Wy REM 
-and Co., Machinists and Tel h Engi 11 





h 


Sale by Auction. 
ARcHITECTURAL, MATHEMATICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on THURSDAY, 27th, Architectural 
Books—Durand Parallele des Edifices — Normand Parallele des 
Ordres d’Architecture—Pugin’s Examples of Gothic Architecture, 
3 vols.—Pugin’s Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.,and his other works 
—Le Keux’s Normandy—Brandon’s Old Timber Roofs—Brandon’s 
Gothie Architecture—Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal, 
9 vols.—Dryden's Works by Scott, 18 vols., large paper—Priestley's 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, 25 vols.—A Large Collec- 
tion of Mathematical Works—A few Engravings, &c. 


~ POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS FOR 1857. 
HE YCUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET-BOOK 


for 1857. Containing an Almanack Daily Jexts,a Mirror 
of the Months, and a variety of Useful Information. Embellished 
with an Engraving of the Queen’s Marine Residence in Oil 
Colours. Is. 6d., roan tuck. 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK for 
1857. Containing an Almanack ; also, a Passage of Scripture for 
every Day, anda variety of Useful Information usually found in 
Pocket-books. Illustrated with an Engraving in Oil Colours 
1s. 4d. neat cover; 2s. roan tuck. 


THE PEOPLE'S ALMANACK for 1857. 
Thirty-two pages, with Engravings, price One Penny. Con- 
taining matters necessary to be known by all Classes throughout 
the Year. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK for 1857. 
Containing much Astronomical and other Information of popular 
interest. With an Engraved Frontispiece. .6d. sewed in a neat 
cover; 8d. superior cover, gilt edges; ls. 4d. half-bound and 
interleaved. 


THE SHEET ALMANACK for 1857. 
Price 1d. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMA- 


NACK. Inasmall book, with cover. Royal 32mo. Price One 
Penny. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK, In- 
terleaved with ruled paper, giltedges. 2d. Adapted for Pocket- 
Books. 

‘The Religious Tract Society , 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 

Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 





MR. HUNT'S 
NSTITUTION for the CURE of: STAMMER- 
ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 
No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 





—_ i=) Yr td - 
ealithe attention of Colleges and other Seminaries for the In- 
struction of Youth to their simple and Cheap Electric Telegraph 
Instruments for the Lecture Table, &c., by which the principles 
of this wonder- working agent may be explained and understood. 

Office, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 
2%, University Street, Bedford Square. 


The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 





THE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. HAYDN. 
TSE LATE MR. HAYDN, the well-known 


Author of the “ Dictionary of Dates,” the “ Book of Digni- 
ties,” and other works of admitted value, struck down by 
phan in the midst of his useful labours, has,by his death, 

a widow and three children to a painful struggle with the 
world. A small pension of £25 a-year, which, in the last suffer- 
ing months of his life, recognised the fact of Mr. Haydn’s services 


‘ toliterature, has, by the bounty of the Crown, been continued to 


his widow ; and a few benevolent persons have formed the project 
of raising by subscription such a sum as may relieve her from her 
immediate difficulties, and give her a fair start in the future race 
which she must run for her children. 


Mrs. Colonel BATTY, 1, Ridgmont Terrace, Hampstead Road; 
« Rev. CHARLES PHILLIPS, Incumbent of St. Matthews, 

12, Stanhope Street, Park Place, Regent’s Park ; and 

The Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES MASON, Kector of St. Clement 

» 41, Norfolk Street, Strand, 

have kindly consented to receive subscriptions; and the Rev. 
Samuel Charles Mason has further undertaken to superintend the 
application of the fund which may be raised. 

The friends of Mrs. Haydn are generously permitted to an- 
nounce the following subscriptions :— 


H.R.H. Duke of Cambridge. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh . 
A Benevolent Lady . . ° . 
Right Hon. Earl Fortescue . . 
John Barrow, Esq. . 
rd Denman . 


[© be SOLD by AUCTION, at 104, High 
Street, Edinburgh, on FRIDAY, 28th November, at 1 o’clock, 
Fon THE COPYRIGHT AND STOCK of THE BRITISH and 

REIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, published Quarterly, at 
386d. per Number ; 

THE COPYRIGHT and STOCK of the 
NEWS of the CHURCHES, including Accounts due by Sub- 
seribers, published Monthly, at 6d. per Number; and 


THE COPYRIGHT and STOCK of the 
PSALMODIST, published Monthly, at 3d. per Number. 
Considerable sums have been expended in these 





Conducted on a System that has been in 


practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and hag during that time secufed the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advan’ of residential dation to 


NOTICE. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
For DECEMBER. .On the 29th. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Just ready, 
POISONERS AND PROPAGANDISTS ; or, 
A DEVELOPED AGE. A Tale, in 2 vols., price 12s. 6d. 


London : Charles Westerton, 20, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
corner ; McGlashan and Gill, Dublin. 





Just published, Svo, price 1s. 


RENCH READING and. PRONUNCIA- 

TION, with and without a MASTER; containing general 

rules of Pronunciation, with Practical Exercises. By ¥: LORIN. 
Williams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh.’ 





Now ready, price Half-a-crown, post free, 


GHORTHAND HANDBOOK, being SHORT- 
HAND MADE EASY AND USEFUL. By WILLIAM 
LYLE, Author of “ Government Situations Handbook,” &c. 


A. M. Pigott, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in 2 vols., fep. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
[VORS. By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” 
“* Cleve Hall,” &c. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


NEW WORK BY THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY. 
I diately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
A YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a 


Journal kept in Paris in the Year 1848. By the Marquis 
of NORMANBY, K.G. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


SECOND EDITION OF THOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL. 
Vols. I. and II., in post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 
ORTION OF THE JOURNAL KEPT BY 
THOMAS RAIKES, Esq,, from 1831 to 1847: comprising 
Reminiscences of Social and Political Life in London and Paris 
during that period. Second Edition. 


“ A very entertaining book.”—Trues. ‘ 
*,* Vols. III. and IV. (completing the work) are in the press. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


HE ENGLISH BIBLE: A New Edition of 
the AUTHORISED VERSION, with Notes.—The FOUR 
Gosnpis, 1 Oley ‘4to,6s. cloth, 
Pants’. to VIE, OLD TESTAMENT.— 
GENESIS to CHRONICLES. 


‘William Allan, 13, Paternoster Row. 




















his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful a 
practice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans and 
ignorant Imitators. 

For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., Author of a “ Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 

Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps. 





Syvo, price lis. ; 
ESTERN HIMALAYA AND 


nid 
TIBET ; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





2 vols. 8yo, price 21s. 


IRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under 
the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 
1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 
“With extensive } ledge in g p and its cognate 
sciences, Mr.  eemann possesses a close and sober but vivid style, 
which expresses his ideas not only with clearness, but animation.’ 
—SrecTaTor. 

“‘ Mr. Seemann is always a lively and agreeable companion, and 
has the merit of directing the attention of the general reader to 
applied Natural History rather than to questions only interesting 
te the student of pure science.”—GanpENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


ERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTIER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
Cc 


° STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements, charges no 





Works, and from their having been conducted apart from deno- 
= tional bios, they enjoy a large amount of confidence from the 
Religious Public. Their Circulation is on the increasé, and, by 
— effort, the Sales could be greatly extended. < | 

‘er information will be furnished by Mr. JAMES KNOX 
104, High Street, Edinburgh, by whom Offers will bemecelved. 





for P g Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at pri 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLIS ‘ill 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. rs 
— Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
0 it. . 





Two vols. 4to, price £10 coloured. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.S. Ilustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
Shells. E 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


DRIVER’S ARITHMETIC. 
This day is published, 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
J he PRECEPTOR’S MANUAL OF 
QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, with 
the Answers arranged in Columns; forming a complete Key 
tained in the 


to upwards of Thirty Thousand Questions con! 
Pupil’s Card. By R. C. DRIVER. 


** THE PUPIL’S CARD. Price 6s. 6d. 
- Govintiliten and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 


By J. WRIGHT, M.A., Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School. 
T= SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. A Latin 


Story from Livy, for beginners. With Grammatical Notes, 3s. 
A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR. 4s. 6d. 


“ The lucid and ee —_ of ati adopted is exactly 
what every teacher should cultivate.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

5 Written by one who really understands the youthful mind.”— 
ay Macmillan and Co. London: Belland Daldy. 


Ee 
J. F. HOPE HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FO. N ~ 
NEW WORKS. . ? oe & 
RIRWIN : a Novel. By Octave 
Second Edition, 2 vols. priced4s. 
One vol. demy 8vo, price 1 le ih 
TRAVELS THROUGH Em f 
STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEST FNDIES 
SHAW, M.D., F.G.S., F.L.8., Author of “ a: T¥ak 
gings,”’ &e. m 
«his is aimost valuable work at the iD 
J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough & 
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Preparing for PyBlication by Subscription, 
HOR#H FERALES; 


STUDIES IN THE ARCH ZOLOGY OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 


By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 
Hon. Member of the Royal Academies of Berlin, Géttingen, and Munich ; 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of History in Copenhagen, Iceland, and Stockholm; 
Member of the Historical Societies of Lower Saxony, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, etc. ete. 





Tux aim proposed by this Work is, to extend to Archxology the application of a principle which has 


produced most striking results in Natural Science and Philology ; in short, to supply the means of 


eomparison between the principal types of objects of Archzological interest, from different ages and 
different parts of the world. The Plates therefore give accurate representations of the most remarkable 
Antiquities contained in the principal Museums of Northern Europe, more particularly such as have 
not hitherto been depicted in any other Work. These have been selected from a collection of several 
thousand Drawings, made by the Author himself, in the course of his travels on the Continent and in 


various parts of England. 


It is intended that every Plate shall be accompanied by a detailed account of the objects repre- 
sented upon it, together with the circumstances and the place of their discovery, or of their actual 


deposit, 
given in the natural size and colours. 


w 


Such of them as are of peculiar rarity, or, on other grounds, of unusual interest, will be 





LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES, BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 

“BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE. 
‘UPON-TYNE. 

THE SCARBOROUGH ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS TO THE 
SIGNET, EDINBURGH. 

THE LONDON LIBRARY. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW'S, ST. ANDREW'S, 

J. Y. AKERBMAN, ESQ., F.S.A,0 |* 

MESSRS. A. ASHER AND CO. 

F. L. BARNWELL, ESQ, F.S.A. 

THOMAS BATEMAN, ESQ. 

REV. J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D. 

REV. PHILIP BLISS, F.S.A. 

BERIAH BOTFIELD, ESQ., F.BS. 

REV, J, COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, D.C.L., F.S.A. 

LIEUT.-GEN, SIR HENRY EDWARD BUNBURY, BART., 
K.CB., F.S.A. 

E, H. BUNBURY, ESQ. 

ROBERT CHAMBERS, ESQ, 

J. GIBSON CRAIG, ESQ. 

JOHN BARNARD DAVIS, ESQ., F.S.A, 

JAMES DEARDEN, ESQ., F.S.A. 

C. W. DILKE, ESQ. 

‘W. B. DONNE, ESQ. 

JOHN EVANS, ESQ,, F.S.A, 

VISCOUNT FALMOUTH. 

ROBERT FERGUSSON, ESQ,, F.S.A. 

GEORGE GRANT FRANCIS, ESQ., F.S.A, 

AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS, ESQ., F.S.A. 

REV. W. H. GUNNER, M.A. 

MISS GURNEY. 

EDWARD HAILSTONE, ESQ., F.S.A. 

ROBERT HANBURY, ESQ. 

THE HON. LORD HANDYSIDE. 





EDWARD HAWKINS, ESQ., F.B.S., F.S.A. 

JOHN HAYWARD, ESQ. 

THOMAS HEWITT, ESQ. 

COSMO INNES, ESQ. 

JAMES JAMES, ESQ,, F.S.A. 

MESSRS, KELLY AND SLATER. 

LORD LINDSAY. 

THE LORD LONDESBOROUGH, F.B.S., F.S.A. 

A. C, MACKENZIE, ESQ. 

THE HON. LORD NEAVES. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 
F.BS., F.S.A. 

EDMUND J, OLDFIELD, ESQ, M.A, 

REGINALD POOLE, ESQ. 

W. G. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 

C. W. PULLER, ESQ. 

HENRY REEVE, ESQ., F.S.A. 

A, HENRY RHIND, ESQ, FS.A. 

THE HON. STEPHEN SPRING RICE, 

JOSEPH ROBERTSON, ESQ. 

A. SALVIN, ESQ., F.8.A. 

J. Y. SIMPSON, ESQ., M.D. 

ABEL SMITH, ESQ. 

JOHN STUART, ESQ. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, 

THE LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F'S.A, 

J. E. TAYLOR, ESQ. 

JOSEPH THOMPSON, ESQ. 

DR. THURNHAM, F-S.A. 

SIR WALTER C. TREVELYAN, BART,, F.S.A, 

REV. EDWARD TROLLOPE, F.S.A, 

CHARLES TUCKER, ESQ., F.S.A. 

W. S. W. VAUX, ESQ,, F.S.A. 

W. S. WALFORD, ESQ,, F.S.A, 

ALBERT WAY, ESQ., F.S.A. 

WILLIAM HENRY WHITBREAD, ESQ. 

W. M. WYLIE, ESQ,, F.S.A. 

JAMES YATES, ESQ. 





*,” It is proposed to publish the Work in a handsome Quarto Volume, containing Twenty-four 
sheets of Letter-press and Thirty Plates, of which Twenty will be carefully coloured by hand, price 


£2 12s. 6d. 


Subscribers are requested to forward their Names to the Publisher, 





LOVELL BEEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND wm, 
,  RALOGY.—MR. TENNANT gives Practical Instrog. 
tion in Mineralogy and Geology at No. 149, Strand, London, 
He supplies Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, ty 
100 Guineas each, and every requisite to assist those com. 
mencing the study of these interesting branches of Science, 
a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the 
veller in all parts of the world. , 


A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate thy 
recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Ansted, Page, ang 
others, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabing 
with five trays, comprising the following specimens, yiz,,~ 


MINERALS which are either the components of rocks, or 
occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Cha. 
cedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Auugite, 
Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareoy 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphu, 
Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERAIs. 
these are found in masses or beds, in veins, and oem. 
sionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens of the fj}. 
lowing Metallic Ores are put in the Cabinct:—Irm, 
Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silre, 
Gold, Platina, &c, 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Pa. 
phyry, ‘Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basal, 
Lavas, &c. 

PALZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlai, 
Ludlow, Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks, 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, 
and Cretaceous Groups, 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Plastic Clay, Londn 
Clay, Crag, &c, 


In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens 
are rare, and all more select. 


MR, TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale the Dukeof 
Buckingham’s Collection, which he has greatly enriched by 
a Collection of Coloured Diamonds, Australian Gold, mi 
many other specimens of great value and interest, The 
Collection, consisting of 3500 Specimens, is in two Cabinets, 
each containing thirty drawers, with glass case on the t 
for large specimens, and is offered at £2000. Such a Colle 
tion is well adapted for any public Institution. 








Mr. TENNANT has for Sale the 
following Works :— 


BARRANDE’S SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
First Part, in 2 vols. It contains 49 Plates of Trilobites 
Price £8, 

HAWKINS’ “GREAT SEA DRAGONS’ 
Containing 30 Plates of the Remains of Ichthyosauris 
and Plesiosaurus from the Lias, The Original Spec 
mens are now in the British Museum, Price 21s. 


SOPWITH’S ISOMETRICAL DRAYW- 
INGS. Price 12s. 


CATALOGUE or TURNER'S COLLE- 
TION. 


In 8 vols, Svo, with an Atlas 4to of 83 Plates, 
Price £2. 
DESCRIPTION D’UNE COLLECTION 
DE MINERAUX FORMEE par M. HENRI HE 
LAND, et appartenant & M.Ch, HAMPDEN TURNE}, 
de Rooksnest, dans le compté de Surrey, en Angleter. 
Par A. LEVY, 


Membre de l'Université de France; de l’Académie Royale 
des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, &c. 


Trois volumes, avec un Atlas de 83 planches. 


All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geologi, 
Cc 


hology, and Chemistry, Geological Maps, Hammes 
Blowpipes, Magnifying Glasses, &c., can be supplied to 
Student in these branches of Science. 


149, Strap, Lowpow, November, 1856, 
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New Volume of Miss Strickland’s Royal Biographies, 
Just Published, price 10s, 6d., the Sixth Volume of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
| And Royal Princesses connected foith the Regul Succession. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
CONTINUING THE LIFE OF QUEEN MARY. 


The richness and abundance of the material, especially the results of the recent discoveries, have rendered it necessary to 
exceed the limits at first proposed for this biography, which will be concluded in the next volume, 


Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 10s, 6d. each. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


DRAMATIC SCENES, AND OTHER POEMS, 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


With 57 Mllustrations, 





Crown 8vo. 18s, [November 29, 





AURORA LEIGH. 


A NEW POEM. IN NINE BOOKS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
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REVIEWS. 


Aurora Leigh. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Chapman and Hall. 

Tax critic who shall undertake to gauge the 
merits of this poem, to estimate how much it 
adds to the sum of the world’s wealth of written 
thought and beauty, and to assign its rank 
among the master-works of genius, will have 
no easy task. It is one, at least, on which 
we shall not attempt to enter. We are still 
too much dazzled by the splendour in which 
we have been wrapped by the genius of the 

t, too much swayed by the emotions 
which she has excited, to lock back upon her 
work with the cold eye and tranquil judg- 
ment of the critic. In the presence of so 
much power we can only be silent, and ad- 
mire, and surrender ourselves wholly for the 
time to the influence of the noble soul that 
floods our own with its exuberant riches, and 
stirs it through all its deeps with the voice 
of inspiration. 

‘Aurora Leigh’ is no poem to be taken up 
for pastime, or to amuse a languid hour. 
Mrs. Browning calls it ‘the most mature of 
her works, and the one into which her high- 
est convictions upon Life and Art have 
entered ;” and those who know the weight 
of thought and the depth of feeling with 
which her previous works are charged, will 
readily conceive that in so calling it, she bids 
them to a feast, to which they must come 
with the loins of their mind girt up. The 
will find in it-materials for the exercise of a 
their faculties of eye, and ear, and soul. 
Into it Mrs. Browning has thrown the whole 
strength of her most noble nature; and she 
has now attained to such a mastery of ex- 
pression, that she is able to make palpable to 
others the subtlest as well as the deepest 
emotions of her heart, the finest perceptions 
of her eye, the farthest sweep of her imagi- 
native intellect. All the powers which were 
indicated in her former works seem to us to be 
displayed in the present poem in perfection. 
She wields the lightnings of her genius with 
Jove-like freedom. Throughout a poem of 
= length, and with but little help from 

slender vein of incident which runs 
through it, there is no languor, no flagging 
of the pulse. Everywhere there is power, 
everywhere variety, everywhere the ground 
is strewn with the gems which drop from the 
_ garment as she passes on her way. 
And as the poem advances and her spirit 
kindles,.the pure white flame of inspiration is 
felt to take possession of her spirit, and you are 
swept along as though you were listening to 
the voice of an Isaiah. a no poem of our time, 
indeed, is this God-given quality of inspiration 
more conspicuous than the present. It is 
there as surely as in the Hebrew prophets, 
in the grandest periods of Milton or Jeremy 
Taylor,—that something greater than pro- 
phet or poet or preacher,—that voice which 
like a revelation from heaven, that 
“utterance of the gods” which is the attri- 
bute of the greatest poets. We feel it vibrate 
along the nerves ; as we read we hear the re- 
verberations of its organ tones, long after the 

t grand cadences have struck upon the 


ears. 

We shall not spoil the interest of ‘Au- 
tora Leigh’ for the reader by attempting 
any analysis of the story. To all we say, 
. read for yourselves. It is not a “poem” 


the multitude, and those who alone will 





reap much from it must bring not a little to 
its perusal. The uatholightted and the very 
young will, in all likelihood, turn away from 
it disappointed ; those to whom it speaks at 
all will take it at once to their hearts, and 
keep it there for ever. Such attraction, there- 
fore, as may lie in the incidents of the poem, 
and to our minds this is by no means a strong 
art of the book, ought not to be forestalled 
or readers of this class, and we shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to such extracts as can 
be detached from the context with the least 
injury to their beauty. 
On the question, i far the life of the 
present age is a fit subject for poetic treat- 
ment, Mrs. Browning pronounces as follows:— 


“The critics say that Epics have died out 
With Agamemnon and the goat-nursed gods— 
T’ll not believe it. I could never dream, 
As Payne Knight did, (the mythic mountaineer, 
Who travelled higher than he was born to live, 
And showed sometimes the goitre in his throat, 
Discoursing of an image seen through fog,) 
That Homer’s heroes measured twelve feet high. 
They were but men!—his Helen’s hair turned grey 
Like any plain Miss Smith’s, who wears a front ; 
And Hector’s infant blubbered at a plume 
As yours last Friday at a turkey-cock. 
All men are possible heroes: every age, 
Heroic in proportions, double-faced, 
Looks pod in oe and before, expects a morn 
And claims an epos, 
Ay, but every age 
Appears to souls who live in it, (ask Carlyle,) 
Most unheroic. Ours, for instance, ours! 
The thinkers scout it, and the poets abound, 
Who scorn to touch it with a finger tip: 
A pewter age,—mixed metal, silver-washed ; 
An age of scum, spooned off the richer past; 
An age of patches for old gaberdines ; 
An age of mere transition, meaning nought, 
Except that what succeeds must shame it quite, 
If God please. That’s wrong thinking, to my mind, 
And wrong thoughts make poor poems, 
Every age, 
Through being held too close, is ill-discerned 
By those who have not lived past it. We'll suppose 
Mount Athos carved, as Persian Xerxes schemed, 
To some colossal statue of a man; 
The peasants, gathering brushwood in his ear, 
Had guessed as little of any human form 
Up there, as would a flock of browsing goats. 
They’d have, in fact, to travel ten miles off 
Or ere the giant image broke on them, 
Full human profile, nose and chin distinct, 
Mouth, muttering rhythms of silence up the sky, 
And fed at evening with the blood of suns ; 
Grand torso,—hand, that flung perpetually 
The largesse of a silver river down 
To all the country pastures, "Tis even thus 
With times we live in,—evermore too great 
To be apprehended near. 
But poets should 
Exert a double vision ; should have eyes 
To see near things as comprehensively 
As if afar they took their point of sight, 
And distant things, as intimately deep, ; 
As if they touched them. Let us strive for this. 
I do distrust the poet who discerns 
No character or glory in his times, 
And trundles back his soul five hundred years, 
Past moat and drawbridge, into a castle court, 
Oh not to sing of lizards or of toads 
Alive i’ the ditch there !—twere excusable ; 
But of some black chief, half knight half sheep-lifter, 
Some beauteous dame, half chattel and half queen, 
As dead as must be, for the greater part, 
The poems made on their chivalric bones. 
And thaz’s no wonder; death inherits death.” 


Mrs. Browning has proved her faith in the 
views thus expressed, and so far demonstrated 
their truth in the present poem, which deals 
wholly with the present time, and is steeped 
in its passions, and grapples with the great 
social questions by which it is agitated. She 
speaks, therefore, with authority in what fol- 
lows upon the same subject :-— 


“Nay, if there’s room for poets in the world, 

A little overgrown, (I think there is) 
heir sole work is to represent the age, ' 

Their age, not Charlemagne’s,—this live, throbbing age, 
That brawls, cheats, maddens, calculates, aspires, 
And spends more passion, more heroic heat, 
Betwixt the mirrors of its drawing-rooms, 
Than Roland with his knight at Roncesvalles. 
To flinch from modern varnish, coat or flounce, 
Cry out for togas and the picturesque, 
Is fatal,—foolish too. King Arthur’s self 
Was commonplace to Lady Guenever: 
And Camelot to minstrels seemed as flat 
As Regent Street to poets, 





Never flinch, 
But still, unscrupulously epic, catch 
Upon the burning lava of a song, 
The full-veined, heaving, double-breasted Age: 
That when the next shall come, the men of that 
May touch the impress with reverent hand, and say, 
‘ Behold,—behold the paps we all have sucked, 
That bosom seems to beat still, or at least 
It sets ours beating. This is living art, 
Which thus presents, and thus records true life.’ ” 


These are words for our young poets to 
ponder over, and, each in his own way, to 
work out the principle they contain. any, 
we fear, will try to echo the Delphic strains 
of the muse, who discourses thus eloquently. 
We shall have ‘ Aurora Leighs’ diluted in 
every imaginable medium by the weaker sort. 
But those who make their works the voice of 
their inner life, like Mrs. Browning, may take 
courage by her example, and set their music 
to the themes which lie round the feet of. 
every one of us, instead of wasting their fire 
on galvanising the simulacra of the past. 

We feel it is sorry work to attempt to give 
an idea of the power which is expended with 
such lavish profusion throughout this- poem, 
by mere extracts. Of all that is best in it 
these can furnish no idea, any more than from 
the fragment of a pillar you can estimate the 
beauty or the symmetry of a cathedral. We 
shall therefore merely cull at random a few 
specimens, which may indicate the diversity 
of excellence which the reader may expect. 
Here is a picture, as perfect in force of out- 
line and in richness of colouring as anything 
in Tennyson, and all aglow with delicate 
tenderness peculiar to its author :— 


“She threw her bonnet off, 
Then sighing, as ’twere sighing the-last time, 
Approached the bed, and Tone a shawl away: 
You could not peel a fruit you fear to bruise 
More galmly and more carefully than so,— 
Nor would you find within « rosier flushed 
Pomegranate. 

There he lay, upon his back, 
The yearling creature, warm and moist with life 
To the bottom of his dimples,—to the ends 
Of the lovely tumbled curls about his face; 
For since he had been covered overmuch 
To keep him from the light-glare, both his cheeks 
Were hot and scarlet as the first live rose 
The Shepherd’s heart-blood ebbed away into, 
The faster for his love. And love was here 
As instant! in the pretty baby mouth, , 
Shut close as if for ing that it sucked ; 
The little naked feet drawn up the way 
Of nestled birdlings; everything so soft 
And tender—to the little holdfast hands, 
Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 
Had kept the mould of ’t. 
While we stood there dumb, 

The light upon his eyelids pricked them wide, 
And staring out at us with all their blue, 
As half perplexed between the angelhood 
He had been away to visit in his sleep, 
And our most mortal piesunee,-quemeall 
He saw his mother’s face, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, with such a smile 
As might have well been learnt there—never moved, 
But smiled on, in a drowse of ecstasy, 
So happy (half with her and half with heaven) 
He could not have the trouble to be stirred, 
But smiled and lay there. Like a rose, I said: 
As red and still indeed as any rose, 
That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 
Content, in blowing, to fulfil its life.’ 

There is a Titianesque glow in the follow- 
ing portrait, a fulness of life, which warms 
the chamber of one’s fancy, even as his pic- 
tures strike a heat across a room :— 

“ How lovely one I love not looked to-night 

She’s very pretty, Lady Waldemar. 
Her maid must use both hands to twist that coil 
Of tresses, then be careful lest the rich 
Bronze rounds should slip:—she missed, though, a 
grey ? 
A single one,—I saw it; otherwise 
The woman looked immortal. How they told, 
Those alabaster shoulders and bare breasts, 
On which the pearls, drowned out of sight in milk, 
Were lost, excepting for the ruby clasp ! 
They split the amaranth ve!vet boddice down 
To the waist, or nearly, with the audacious press 
Of full-breathed beauty. If the heart within 
Were half as white !—but, if it were, perha 
The breast were closer covered, and the sight 
Less aspectable, by half, too.” 
Take, again, the following sketch of a beauty 
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velvet-cushioned class to which she belongs :—~ Ay—glancing on my own thin, Yeinéd wrist,— being extremely brisk and lively ; and, what. 
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‘As her other jewels. If she’s somewhat cold, And bush afire with God : £ : ’ y Y Cannot he 

‘Who wonders, when her blood has stood so long Dat cat bo Web ween al T eiiia dhtbes charged with the worst of all literary sing_ 

In the ducal reservoir she calls her line The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries, dulness. 

no means arrogantly? She's not proud; And daub their natural faves unaware 
Not prouder than the swan is of the lake 


He has always swam in ,—tis her element, 
And so she takes it with a natural i 


grace, 
tadpoles. She just knows, perhaps, 


are men, Move on without outriders, 


Which isn’t her fault. Ah, to watch her face, 
When good Lord Herne expounds his theories 


Of social justice and equality— 
°Tis curious, what a tender, tolerant bend 


Her necklace; for she loves him, likes his talk, 
rnon !” 


“Such clever talk—that dear, odd Al; 
She listens on, exactly as if he talk 
Some Scandinavian myth of Lapceses f 
Too pretty to dispute, and too abi “A 


Mrs. Browning is great in description. You 
its finest 
suggestions with it. Who among our writers 
could conjure up such a vision of the Greek 
Drama as that presented in the following 


have the thing described, and 


lines P— 
“Dies no more 
The sacrificial goat, for Bacchus slain,— 


ain, 
His filmed eyes fluttered nd ae white 
8 


Of choral vestures,—troub! 
i ic voices that cl: 
together with the altar flame, 


ea) 
And mods the bles sit wink. The waxen mask, 
Which set the grand still mask of Themis’ son 


Upon the puckered visage of a player ;— 
The buskin which he rose upon and moved, 


» some uhh tie, bead pom of the va me 
Ww slowly pas jiers; the mouthpiece where 
oat with ail its breathe and breaks 
Went sheathed in brass, and clashed on even heights 
I i are no more, 


ie mere man’s voice with 


‘ts phrased thunders ;—these things 
Which once where.” 


Like Turner, who could turn to beanty the 
omg and smoke rier of a steamboat, = any 
other most seemingly unpromising object, 
Mrs. Browning lights up with the Wehinens of 
her genius the things which to’most people 
estive of the poetical. As 
er power in this way, take the 
following passage from a description of a 
i m Paris to Marseilles :— 
* We shot through funnels, like a lightning wedge 


By great Thor hammers driven through the roc 
Which, quivering through the intestine blackness splits, 


are least 
an example o 


railway journey 


And lets it in at once ; the train swept in 
Athrob with effort, trembling with resolve, 
The fierce denouncing whistle 

And dying off smothered in the shu 


‘While we, self-awed, drew troubled breath, oppressed 


As other Titans, underneath the pile 


And nightmare of the mountains. Out, at last, 


To catch the dawn afloat upon the land.” 


Let no one after this attempt to describe 
the passage of a tunnel. The thing is done for 


once and for ever. 


Again, the whole W olffian controversy about 
Homer is summed up in the following lines, 
which put in a sentence the whole pith of 
argument in 


Professor Blackie’s admirable 


the article ‘ Homer’ of the new ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ How the Professor will delight 
in copping his prelections with the opinion of 
a Hellenist as enthusiastic and as learned as 
himself. 

Who builds 4 such 3 Soe Wels, this 

To honour a chief poet, folio-built, 


And writes above, ‘The House of Nobody :* 
Who floats in cream, as rich as any sucked 


From Juno's breasts, the broad Homeric lines, 


And if the Iliad fell out, as he says, 
con 


By mere fortuitous concourse of old songs, 

e’ll guess as much, too, for the universe, ” 
Wherever'‘we turn, so much invites ourhand 

that we are bewildered what to choose. 


other extract, and we have done. 

“© There's nothing 

Nor small,’ has said a poet of our day, 

And truly I reiterate, . . . ae ee 
No Wy-muffied hum of a guzamer b 


janged keen as swords, 


small! 


One 


More and more, from the first similitude.” 


Here we have a great truth embodied in 
the most striking form, but in such passages 
the book abounds. If our extracts should 
send any one to its pages, whom they might 
otherwise have escaped, that is all we can 
hope for or desire. we feel deeply grate- 
to this the greatest of all poetesses, ancient 
or modern, for this new revelation of her 
genius, so do we earnestly desire that this, 
the greatest of her works, should be known to 
all whose ears areopen to “the deep poetic 
voice” which makes articulate the mysteries 
and the aspirations of all thoughtful souls. 








Art and Nature at Home and Abroad. By 
George W. Thornbury. 2vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 
THERE are two qualities in this work which 
will strike all readers forcibly—bounding ani- 
mal spirits, and intense egotism. the 
reader be very tolerant and good-natured, the 
youthful vivacity and headlong wilfulness 
which enable Mr. Thornbury, or rather impel 
him, to “rush in” where more experienced 
writers would “ fear to tread,” will ultimately 
carry the day. If, on the contrary, the reader 
be wage and po his common sense . sit 
in judgment on these scamperin , there 
will be no mercy for the canoe vee 
The volumes embrace a perfect olio of sub- 
jects, from teareling Ske§ es to criticisms on 
art, manners, and c ter, outlines of his- 
tory, scraps of romance, and fragments of 
speculation; the poetry of London, and the 
witchery of London; a lib in Rome, and 
Cromwell in Long Acre; old ballads, and 
notes for a novel ; Hogarth, Froissart, Queen 
Elizabeth, Teniers ;—all occupying separate 
chapters without the slightest connexion with 
om other, and all thrown off with an air of 
swinging confidence and aqerkiin audacity, 
which you at last begin rather to like, as you 
would the romps of a bright, bold child, who 
has succeeded im fairly teazing you out of an 
ill-humour. 
Mr. Thornbury’s genius may be encyclo- 
pedic—if we may venture upon the expres- 
sion; but his knowledge unfortunately is not. 
His ambition is considerably in advance of his 
resources ; and, although we do not exactly 
advise him to submit his next work to a seven 
years’ revision, we strongly recommend him 
to keep it long enough to have its historical 
and antiquarian details corrected by some 
competent friend. His single chapter on 
‘Elizabethanisms’ alone contains so many 
mistakes, as to suggest the suspicion that he 
writes upon such matters altogether at ran- 
dom; and, indeed, wherever he has occasion 
to refer to facts his inaccuracy is conspicu- 
ous. He seems to have galloped through a 
great number of books, and ry te absorbed 
a multitude of small particulars concerning 
dress, manners, customs, and the like, but to 
have got them so chaotically into his memory, 
that when he wants to make use of any of them, 
he is almost sure to fall into an anachronism, 
or a mistake of some kind. Luckily, however, 
Poe present venture is tolerably free from 
ese 








Asa specimen of his high poetical style, here 
is a passage from a chapter entitled ‘Th, 
Poetry of London ;’— 


*‘ Do you know a city, reader, with miles, tho. 
sands of miles, of streets, —with houses, huge blocks 
of brute matter, pierced with holes, no more ag fy 
as regards any hidden laws of beauty, yet at twilight 
toning down into grandeur, and at midni 
massing into mountains of black marble, with, 
monotonous splendour of repetition, wo 
Hades, and not to be matched this side of | 
gatory? For buttresses of shadow, and rank an 
file of colossal darkness veiling life, is there 
thing to equal London? It may be ruin, it May 
be dead empire, but there it is, eluding the ey, 
mocking the sense, and filling the brain with, 
repetition which is incontestably sublime.” 


This is rather in Ercles’ vein; but it js 
suggestive, and increases in its peculiar kind 
of power as the picture grows under th 
artist’s hands. The closing sentence is chary. 
teristic :— 

“There are materials for a dozen epics in th 
poetry of London, but I shall not write them, fe 
they would not sell.” 

The difficulty is not about writing a doz 
epics—that is nothing to Mr. Thornbury, 
e is restrained from writing them m 
because they would not sell. This pleasant, 
or unpleasant, impudence pervades the whole 
book, and makes it agreeable, or disagreeable, 
just as you happen to take it, or to relish the 
vivacity of the author. 

In the following extract Mr. Thornbury is 
shown in another aspect, drawing comparisons 
of national character between the English and 
French :— 

«« English politeness is patronising; French 
politeness is flattering. The Englishman is proud, 
trying in his politeness to assert a superiority ; the 
Frenchman, vain and indifferent to sincerity, is 
content if he can procure your approbation. The 
Saxon, satisfied in his self-approval, is indifferent 
to your opinion ; his nature is less gregarious than 
the Celt ; he cares little about the opinion of a 
casual ambiguous stranger. The Gaul, pining for 
society, makes it his anxious study to acquire the 
approbation of others. In the Parisian skull, love 
of approbation being large, leads the owner to love 
distinction, whether in the camp or in the ball 
room. In the London skull, self-esteem being de: 
veloped, induces John Bull to scowl at a mob, 
smile at tradesmen, and join the opposition.” 


These contrasts are neither berber nor just; 
but their smartness and flippancy will find 











































































ers. 

In our next extract we will give Mr. Thorn- 
bury an opportunity of appearing as an artist 
—the character for which, above all others, he 

ssesses the best and truest qualifications. 
Fre is here describing a scene upon which he 
is looking out from a Swiss chalet :— 


‘Below me are miles of Alp-roses, streaming 
down the hills in red seas, beyond rise soft blue 
peaks that seem of heaven, and not of earth. At 
my feet the bees swarm round the sticky pine 
cones. Above are the ribbed glaciers, endowed 
with a terrible cold life, to crush and kill. I 
their bosoms are dead hunters and frozen travellers, 
and their broad veins are azure in the sun, Here 
the fleet torrents ramp and roar to break from their 
crystal prison, while the herdsman blows his hor 
to scare the lammergeyer from his flocks. Home 
of Tell, thy lakes are clear and blue as the eyes of 





dangerous subjects, and rests its atirac- 





my Dorothy, and thy snows are white a4 be 
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ow. Pleasant are thy dwellings amid the flax. 
sds and the maize, girt round by silver-crowned 
mountains, and guarded by the granite ramparts 
of Freedom. 
~ Many a sunset I remember on the snow-trans- 
ing mountain peaks, with wizard light, and 
yendering the beautiful, divine. I remember the 
harebells that nod over the valley, and the mar- 
mots that gambol on the hill. I remember the 
swift, cold streamlet, where I stopped to wipe my 
brow, and dip in my flask of diluted ‘cherry spirit.’ 
But those days are gone days, and there is some- 
thing sad and irrevocable in thinking I shall never 
more stand on that hill, or beside that mountain 
stream. My Swiss walks, in my dreams, condense 
themselves into the memory oftwo moments. The 
one when I saw the rose fade into corpse-colour, at 
sunset, on the white mountain ; the other when I 
beheld my first avalanche smoke and thunder in the 
calm of a summer noon.” 


Notwithstanding the affectation which 
pervades this passage—the harebells nodding 
over the valley, the “cherry spirit,” the 

nite ramparts of freedom, and the rose 
Riding into corpse colour—Mr. Thornbury 
displays, even in these few sentences, a certain 
wer of word-painting which will be more 
ly recognised, because more legitimately 
employed, in the chapters devoted to subjects 
of art. His studies, or sketches from nature, 
are by no means so satisfactory, so true, or 
so suggestive as his glowing descriptions of 
orks of art, or his rhapsodies, half-critical, 
half-pictorial, about the characteristics of 
artists. We have an excellent specimen of 
his manner of treating this class of topics in 
his gossip about Teniers, from which we will 
make one or two extracts, illustrative of some 
of the most obvious merits and-defects. of the 
writer :— 

“The world of Teniers is a disreputable, second- 
mate ale-house world, very far on this side of 
heaven. His men do not love, they lust; they 
do not drink for society’s sake, but to get drunk ; 
a are mean, selfish, dirty, and despicable. 
Yet such were the men that tore De. Witt to pieces, 
and shouted as William steered towards England. 
Lowis XIV. longed to have them as his subjects, and 
such men as Vane and Bradshaw yearned to make 
England and Holland one republic,” 


The lines we have marked in italics afford 
a remarkable example of that exceeding 
looseness of assertion and utter contempt of 
logic which are very common in Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s writings, and which he will, no doubt, 
see the necessity of correcting as he advances 
in literary experience. Without stopping to 
ask whether it is true that the world of 
Teniers is really nothing better than a disre- 
butable ale-house world, we may observe that 
e statements made in respect of this “ dis- 
reputable” world are untenable and absurd, 
because they apply, not to that low and 
degraded class from which Mr. Thornbury 
alleges Teniers drew his subjects, but to the 
whole population of the Netherlands. We 
are not prepared to identify the persons who 
“tore be Witt to pieces,” and ‘ shouted” 
after William; but there can be no doubt 
that they represented a somewhat wider 
constituency of public opinion than the ale- 
Muses, since we find that they constituted 
the nation which Louis XIV. longed to have 
under his rule, and which Vane and Brad- 
thaw wished to incorporate with England in 
“one republic,” an historical fact of which 
e must confess our previous ignorance. 
But to resume the sketch of Teniers, which 
highly graphic, in spite of these headlong 
lacies :— 
fhe fact is, it is only a nest of oddities that 





Teniers paints, men that he has seen through 
windows in dusky streets, startled by their sudden 
shout, as he mused by, looking out for stray sun- 
beams and chance glooms lurking all day under 
archways. Look, then, there are three playing 
at hustle-cap. The one who screws up his mouth, 
and wags his shiny capsicum nose as he shakes the 
cap, has a red jacket and yellow sleeves, One of 
the others leans up sleepily against the chimney 
bunker, and another laughs at the writer’s grimace. 
He wears loose doublets and full Flemish breeches, 
gay in colour ; but in hig cap is a feather of ragged 
red. ' In the distance is a piper on a barrel, 
straining at his bags, which are gay with ribbons, 
a friend below stands up and pledgea him ina 
cup. Another fellow on this side rasps with a 
look of anxious agony ata fiddle. What silvery 
colour too—what exquisite accuracy and simplicity 
of touch—what clearness of tint and tone. In the 
streets, too, Ben Jonson himself could not be more 
alive to humour. His characters are almost as in- 
dividualized as those of Dickens, His ale-houses 
have a jug hung up for a sign, with sometimes a 
spoon beside it, a sufficiently obvious allegory to 
the traveller. Not unfrequently there is a garland 
round the jug, and often, too, a sign with an 
heraldic bearing. Below, always the same 
large-nosed, toothless men, with loose breeches, 
and looser morals, play at bowls, shoot at the 
butts, and dwarfish men eye them with dull 
eagerness ; their hands behind their back, and 
heads thrown forward. The storks who build in 
Dutch roofs, are passing in the air careless of the 
arrows. In the distance is a spire, where the men 
once a week pray. At Teniers’ dances there is 
always a man asleep and snoring, a pair of lovers, 
a man filling his pipe, a group of critics, a wealth 
of vegetables, and the immemorial brasspan. The 
man who fills his pipe does it with protruded lips 
and arms and face, and the man who sings over his 
ale, does it with wry mouth and shut eyes. The 
Dutchman does not care much for natural things 
done naturally, but prefers odd things done oddly. 
In his country roads we meet with pilgrims hold- 
ing out their broad-flapped hats for alms. They 
carry the hooked staff, the scrip, and the water- 
bottle; sometimes we pass a cavalier with short 
cloak, boots, and doublet, who is having his 
fortune told by a gipsy. His stately burgomasters 
wear costly robes, and their flowing beards mingle 
with the fur that trims its [?] front, and with their 
muffs, Still his world is a dismal world—noisy 
with pots hammering on a thousand tables, noisy 
with drunken Dutch. shouts and curses, the up- 
setting of barrels and chairs, and the angry tearing 
of cards. There is no blue sky, no children, no 
pure love, no fathers, no home, no religion.” 


The critic who discerns none of these 
elements of life and moral beauty in Teniers’ 
world is as shallow as the grammarian is 
reckless who says that there “is” no “fathers” 
in it; but we must not confound Mr. Thorn- 
bury’s critical or grammatical faculty with 
his skill in the production of pictures, which, 
whether true or false, are at least vivid and 

alpable. He is too precipitate in forming 
fis opinions, and too hasty and volatile in 
uttering them, to be either sound in his 
judgment or accurate in his expressions ; his 
sketches, nevertheless, are often spirited and 
always lively, and there is good reason for 
hoping still better and higher things from 
him, when time and experience shall have 
trained and disciplined his capabilities. 








Ivors. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 
ngman and Co. 
Lixe the unfortunate cockney who begged 
of his milkman to deliver the milk and the 
water in separate cans, we would say to our 
popular writers, give us your novels first, and 
your sermons after; but pray do not mix 


them. Both are good by themselves; but 








in combination they mutually damage one 
another, The didactic tone which we are, 
perhaps, big: to submit to from a Doctor of 
ivinity in a black apron, is apt to produce a 
mental rebellion when it is assumed b 
a novelist. The consciousness that the who 
story, plot, dialogue, and all, is framed, 
of malice prepense, to produce some moral 
and religious éffect upon our minds, is in- 
consistent with that tempo faith in the 
truth of the incidents which 1s an essential 
element of interest. And to interest the ima- 
gination is, after all, the first object of the 
artist. If his work does not interest, or does 
not produce the effect upon the reader’s mind 
which he intended that it should, it is an 
artistic failure. The works of fiction which 
have survived the lapse of generations, and the 
changes of the manners which they depict, are 
not of the didactic stamp. They are, on the 
contrary, such as impress us with the idea 
that the narrator’s sole object was to make 
a simple statement of incidents which have 
really occurred, without any ulterior views 


.on their effect, moral, religious, or irreligious, 


upon our own minds. Such are ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ ‘ Gil Blas,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ &. An 
elaborately artificial plot, so essential to a 
drama, is fatal to a novel. As soon as we 
perceive that the author is attempting to 
manage us, we take no further interest in his 
story. 

But there is a further and more serious 
evil in the homiletic style of fiction. 
It defeats its own object. The character 
whom it is proper to hold up as a model for 
young Jadies—whose passions shall be all 
under control—whose feeling shall never lead 
her to transgress the boundary-line of pro- 
priety—whose religion even shall be free from 
any such dangerous fervour as to interfere 
with the engagements of society—who shall, 
in short, come up to the conventional idea of 
perfection—is too apt to be very uninterest- 
ing; while all our sympathies are enlisted for 
the unfortunate foil to so much goodness, the 
erring beauty, the creature of impulse, the 
victim of noble but misdirected passion. In 
the male line, too, the kind landlord who builds 
good cottages for his labourers, and feasts 
the school-children with buns and tea—who is 
a capital man at quarter sessions and commit- 
tees, and treats his intended to homilies upon 
the vanity of sublunary pleasures—may be a 
very estimable and useful man. But unless he 
has some more pronounced characteristics, he 
comes short of our idea of heroic virtue or 
power. The inevitable consequence is, that, 
notwithstanding all the author's pious pains, 
and our own firm conviction of the essential 
beauty of moral goodness, we get up from the 
perusal of a religious novel with an uncom- 
fortable impression on our minds that the 
natural effect of virtue is to make people 
stupid, and that brilliancy and attractiveness 
are reserved for the wicked. 

Having made this protest against the prin- 
ciple of the new novel by the author of ‘ Amy 

erbert,’ we can, with a safe conscience, 
give her due credit for the ability displayed 
in the execution. 

Sir Henry Clare, having been left a widower 
with two children, marries, late in life, a cer- 
tain Lady Augusta, a clever, active, false, 
scheming woman of the world, a worshipper 
of conventionalities, and a devotee of that 
sham religion which accepts ceremonial ob- 
servances as a substitute for the living faith 
which they were intended to express. ‘Caring 
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nothing for her husband, she gives vent to 
her love of management in educating her 
little step-daughter, Helen, according to a pet 
system of her own. In the prosecution of 
this design she endeavours to control the 
poor child’s every feeling, to mould her cha- 
racter into a form of conventional religion 
and propriety, and to preserve her from all 
intercourse with the families who reside in 
the neighbourhood of Ivors. These she pro- 
nounces vulgar, and nicknames “ the abori- 
gines.” - The consequence is, that Helen, 
who is naturally of a high spirit, grows up a 
wayward being, with no useful pursuits, the 
victim of listlessness and ennui, with a pro- 
found and ignorant contempt for all mankind 
beyond the refined and fashionable clique of 
which the society at Ivors consists. But 
with all her self-will and fastidiousness, she 
s thoroughly truthful, and in her heart 
despises the shams which her step-mother 
tries to make her worship. 

The soul of effect is contrast. Turner's 
sunny slopes of Baiw would not be half so 
sunny, but for the great Scotch fir which 
throws its opaque black >> across the 
transparent atmosphere ; nor his waves half 
60 gmisly, and ravenous, and dark, but for the 
flashing torches which light the remains of 
Wilkie to their long home. In the neigh- 
bouring village of Wingfield resides Mrs. 
Grahame, Helen’s aunt, and the object of 
lady Augusta’s special aversion. She, in 
fact, possesses all those virtues which are the 
opposite of Lady Augusta’s vices. She is 
trathful, clever, religious without ostentation, 
judicious without artifice, and encourages 

er children to intermix, in offices of social 
kindness, with the neighbours of all ranks, 
pies Gorden = ¥ ps Sage contami- 
nai e ity and gossip of a coun 
town. Helen is the foil te Mas. Grahame’s 
eidest daughter Susan, who is not handsome, 
nor fashionable-looking, but cheerful, active, 
unselfish, and guided only by a sense of duty. 

Claude Egerton, Helen’s cousin, the heir 
to large estates in the neighbourhood, is the 
hero, and, in our opinion, a very sorry hero 
he is. It has been always Lady Augusta's 
grand object to bring about a marriage be- 
tween him and her step-daughter. Their 
characters are totally different. The death 
of his father and mother within a short 
interval have thrown a dark shadow across 
his early years, and given his mind and 
manners a tone of severity and reserve. 
Helen, on the contrary, is as gay and heed- 
less as most young ladies of fashion generally 
are, and from her habit of passive resistance 
to her step-mother, whom she fears and de- 
spises, has contracted a hatred of all control. 

But Lady Augusta has had an antagonist 
all this time, in a fine manly old Admiral Clare, 
Claude’s uncle and ian, who endeavours 
to open his eyes to Lady A.’s scheming and to 
Helen’s supposed heartlessness, and hopes to 
make him marry Susan Grahame. The beau- 
tiful and brilliant Helen, however, carries off 
the prize from her prim religious cousin. 
Claude Egerton proposes, and is accepted, 
though with many fears on Helen’s part that 
she cannot love the high and mighty suitor 
who is always finding fault and preaching 
sermons to her. Lady Augusta triumphs, 
and poor Susan, with some little twinges of 
heart-ache, magnanimously gulps down her 
jealousy. 

Now Hs em the cross-purposes between the 
ill-sorted loyers. Indeed, the long conversa- 
tions, occupying the greater part of the 





first volume, which are carried on between 
them, Susan, a malicious Lady Louisa 
Stuart, and the other visitors at Ivors, are 
a series of such gross personalities, inuen- 
does, and sarcasms, as would not be tolerated 
in good society. They put the lovers thoroughly 
out of humour with each other. At length the 
smouldering fire bursts into a blaze. Helen 
resents an attempt on Claude’s part to pre- 
vent her dancing the polka at a ball. After 
much bickering, she promises to refrain, and 
he departs, satisfied, to London, whither he 
has been called by parliamentary business. 
He returns, however, before the ball is over, 
just in time to see Helen, who has been 
goaded to resistance by her brother and Lady 
Louisa, whirling round in a valse a deur 
temps with a silly Captain Mordaunt. The 
engagement is broken off, and Claude leaves 
the house next morning. 

Two years pass away. Lady Augusta is in 
London, attending daily service at a fashion- 
able church, and intriguing to marry Helen 
to Captain Mordaunt, who is heir to the 
earldom of Harford. Helen, now deeply 
regretting her folly, and the ‘wreck of i! 
former self, seeks for entertainment and 
sympathy in the company of a Madame Rein- 
tia a German adventuress and infidel, who 
endeavours to corrupt her principles, and 
helps Lady Augusta to talk her over into 
marrying Captain Mordaunt. Helen is actu- 
ally induced to engage herself to him, rather 
than endure any longer the petty tyranny of 
her step-mother. 

At this moment Susan, who has by acci- 
dent obtained possession of a letter written by 
the German adventuress, in which the latter 
speaks in very light terms of her friend, and 
of Captain Mordaunt having laid bets at his 
club on the subject of his marriage, with self- 
sacrificing determination shows it to Helen, 
and induces her a second time to break a ma- 
trimonial engagement. Susan is all the time 
aware that, in setting her cousin free, she is 
running the risk of giving herself a danger- 
ous rival in the affections of Claude Egerton, 
to whom she is now deeply attached. 

Weare next transported to Italy. The shock 
produced by this second ruin of her matrimo- 
nial schemes has — the mind of Lady 
Augusta, who is travelling for her health, ac- 


companied by Sir Henry, Helen, and Susan. | firmed 


Helen’s spirit is now broken. By dint of 
little private sermons, Susan has induced her 
to make an effort 1o become unselfish and 
cheerful. Her sole object is now to atone for 
her former faults, and she attends on her 
odious step-mother with the greatest assiduity. 
In the Tyrol, the party perceive a carriage 
before them occupied by some gentlemen, one 
of whom turns out to be Mr. Egerton, who 
joins them at Venice. 

It was at this point of the story that we first 
felt really interested. The several persons of 
the drama have become a little less reserved 
and more amiable. Helen’s love for Claude 
has returned; but Susan, in her prim way, is 
also in love, and thinks the feeling is recipro- 
cated. Our critical acumen was, we own, in 
some degree put to the test to discover which 
was to be the fortunate fair one, and we feel 


-half inclined to refer our readers to the origi- 


nal to satisfy their curiosity. But the dé- 
nouement is so apposite an illustration of the 
remarks with which we began, that we shall 
proceed in our sketch. 

The interminable conversations continue for 
some time. Claude observes sternly—Helen 
answers coldly—Susan colours slightly, and 





looks down—then Claude looks interested, and 
speaks kindly—all the symptoms of mental 
deceptions and mistaken notions of the stata 
of each other’s feelings are repeated till we are 
almost out of patience. At length the myste. 
rious hero takes Susan for a téte-a-téte walk 
by the lagunes; and when she is all in g 
flutter expecting an instant proposal, askg 
her whether she thinks he may yet hope to 
obtain Helen’s love. Susan possesses suff. 
cient self-control to answer calmly in the 
affirmative ; but her day-dream of happiness 
has passed away for ever. 
ere the story might well end ; but poor 

Susan has to act out her part of pitiable self. 
denial to the last. She returns to England 
with her party, more dead than alive, and 
her passionate grief and utter prostration 
when she confides her wretchedness to her 
mother, are really natural and affecting. 

Now this is an instance of the failure of the 
didactic novel to produce the effect which the 
author intends. As long as Susan maintained 
her virtuous reserve and self-control we were 
naughty enough to feel but little interest for 
her; but the moment she gives way to the 
instincts of our corrupt nature, and bursts into 
an uncontrolled paroxysm of love and jealousy, 
we at once recognise the stamp of our com- 
mon humanity, and we love and pity her. 

But this feeling is destined again to fade 
away before the inexorable requirements of 
the moral lesson which the author -is deter- 
mined to read us, when we are introduced to 
her in the last scene as a confirmed old maid, 
living with Mr. and Mrs. Egerton, and 
taking care of.their chubby children, like a 
good creature as she is. Surely heroic 
virtue might have been allowed to take a 
more. interesting shape. But the author is 
resolved, at all hazards, to inculcate a moral 
to the last. She wishes to show that a prin- 
ciple of self-control may carry its pace 
unscathed through the severest ordeal, and 
that each person who is born into the world 
is placed in that position in which he or she 
can best accomplish the will of God; for 
Susan, it seems, was told by her nurse that 
her habits of order and precision ere that 
she was destined to be an old maid. : 

The inevitable consequence is, that every 
young lady who reads ‘Ivors’ will be con- 
ed in her conviction, that to be am 
old maid is the most frightful destiny 
to which a woman can be condemned. She 
will therefore determine in her own mind to 
eschew those homely virtues which have con- 
signed poor Susan to a lot so repulsive and 
lonely ; and emulate those showy accomplish- 
ments and uncontrolled emotions which ren- 
dered Helen so attractive, and ended by 
making her a happy wife and mother of 
children. Was this the moral which the 
author intended to inculcate ? 








Life in Ancient India. By Mrs. Speir. 
With Map and Illustrations. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. . 

Wiruin the last few years remarkable pro 
ss has been made in Indian archeology. 
hen Sir William Jones founded the Asiatic 

Society in 1787, the whole history of India 

previous to the Mohammedan conquests was 

shrouded in obscurity. The invasion of 

Alexander the Great, the Iskander of the 

East, was the one date of absolute clearness, 

and that was due to Greek records, just a8 

the landing of Julius Cesar, as narrated. by 

the Romans, was long the firmest pomt m 
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early British annals. The Hindu dynasties 
that bore sway in northern India, after 
the decline von fall of the Greek power in 
Pactria, the progress of the Aryan immigra- 
tion and conquest in the peninsula, the foun- 
dation of the states and monarchies that were 
fourishing when authentic Indian history 

to be written, aaa _—e in 

. The names of some mighty rulers 
Sonn, but of the time when they lived, 
or of the events of their reigns, nothing accu- 
rate was determined. The legends of later 
ages appeared quite as fabulous as the story 
of the ancient expedition of Bacchus. The 
names of Hindu kings and deities, Brahma 
and Siva, Chandragupta and Vishnu, Asoka 
and Indra, floated promiscuously in a chrono- 
logical chaos. One fact may be taken as 
significant of the ignorance that prevailed— 
the declaration of the learned Remusat, that, 
for anything known to the contrary, Bud- 
dhism was as old as the deluge ! 

It is easy to account for this historical 
obscurity, and for its beginning to be cleared 
off only in our own time. The early European 
settlers in India had neither time nor taste 
for learned investigations. The French, Dutch, 
and Portuguese traders did not trouble them- 
selves with matters of antiquities. The 
founders of the English factories in Bengal 
found ample occupation in affairs of com- 
merce and war. And when among the East 
India Company’s servants there were men 
with intelligence and leisure, they had no 
guide to the knowledge of the archwological 
wonders by which they were surrounded. 
They beheld vast temples and ruined cities, 
and they found chronicles and records be- 
longing to times far anterior to the existing 
political and religious systems,"but they had 
no means of satisfying the curiosity which 
these discoveries excited. The whole ancient 
literature of India was a sealed book, and 
monumental inscriptions as devoid of mean- 
ing as were the Egyptian hieroglyphics before 
the time of Young and Champollion. 

The first step in this new field of research 
was the study of the Sanskrit language, 
in the introduction of which to European 
scholars Sir William Jones bore the con- 
spicuous part. With such ardour was this 
new subject pursued, that Adelung mentions 
that seven hundred works and memoirs were 
published on it in thirty years. There is 
nothing parallel to this in the history of 
literature, except the enthusiasm which at- 
tended the revival of Greek in the fifteenth 
century. Gracum est, non potest legi, used to 
be the formula with which the monks set 
aside the records of antiquity afterwards so 
highly prized. In like manner the treasures 
of Sanskrit lore at first discovered were inac- 
eessible to scholars, but at length the key 
was obtained to the ancient literature of 
the east. The books of law and philosophy, 
the dramas and heroic poems, and, above all, 
the Vedas or religious books, were opened to 
the researches of the learned. The results of 
this study are well known. It is ascertained 
that this ancient tongue was the parent of all 
the classic languages; that from a central 
nursery of population in Central Asia suc- 
cessive streams of emigrants had spread 
westward, developing from the original 
Sanskrit germ the Greek, Latin, Slavic, and 
Celtictongues. From the same centre, Arya- 
varta, or the home of the Aryan family, the 
Hindus travelled to the East, and spread 
southwards throughout India. There new 
families of languages were developed—Hin- 





dustani or Urdu, Panjabi, Sindhi, Kashmiri, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, and other 
Indian tongues and dialects. In _ the 
southern regions of India, and elsewhere in 
districts not completely overrun by the Aryan 
immigration, there are languages not derived 
from the Sanskrit—Telinga, Tulu, Malaydlam, 
Karnataka, and the most cultivated of all the 
Turanian tongues, Tamil. These languages 
belonged to an earlier population of the 
Indian peninsula. In most of the dialects of 
India there is an admixture of tongues, indi- 
cating more or less amalgamation or conquest 
of races, but generally the broad distinction 
between the Aryan and Turanian stocks can 
be determined. In the very midst of the 
regions where the Aryan population and 
tongue most prevailed, there remain, how- 
ever, to this day, wild and independent 
tribes, such as the Bheels in Malwa, the 
Koolies of Gujerat, the Tudas among the 
Neilgherry hills, the Khonds and others, who 
are regarded as remnants of the older popula- 
tion, retaining much of their aboriginal cha- 
racter and language. This ethnological fact 
has tended to modify the exaggerated state- 
ments made by many scholars in the first 
flush of enthusiasm in the study of Sanskrit, 
which had’ been even represented as the one 

rimeval language or root of all tongues. 
Tits true place in ethnology and philology 
is now better determined, and its history 
better understood. 

The researches of oriental scholars, from 
Sir William Jones and Mr. Colebrooke, down 
to Professors Lassen and Wilson, in this new 
and rich field of literary and archeological 
exploration, have been hitherto known only 
to the learned, and to those who have spe- 
cially studied the subject. Mrs. Speir, in 
her book on ‘ Life in Ancient India,’ has-pre- 
sented the principal results of the inquiry in 
a most attractive form, and in a style of popu- 
lar exposition. 

The extent of the light thrown upon his- 
tory and chronology, and the important bear- 
ings upon the actual condition and destiny of 
India by the study of Sanskrit lore, will 
appear from a brief statement of what Euro- 

ean scholars have ascertained as to the 
Vedas. Long after the British had formed 
settlements in India, these sacred books were 
jealously kept from their ee corm, and they 
retained the unquestioned influence belonging 
to unseen and mystérious authorities. Sir 
William Jones only procured fragmentary 

assages, of which he gave English versions. 
Mtr. Colebrooke, having gained the confidence 


of the Pundits, obtained ger portions of the 


Vedas, passages of which he translated, and 
gave abstracts of other portions. His essays 
were long the chief source of information on 
the subject, and he was cited as the authority 
by all scholars. Gradually complete copies 
were secured, and opened to the yr: of the 
learned in the public libraries of Europe. 
Without referring to the successive labours 
of the scholars of England, Germany, and 
France, the latest and most — of 
which are those of our Professor Wilson, we 
may briefly state that three of the four Vedas 
ae Sama Veda, Tajur Veda, and Atharva 
Veda—formerly supposed to be equally an- 
cient and original, are now ascertained to 
be secondary compilations and compositions 
founded on the Rig-Veda, which alone can 
claim high antiquity. These venerable hymns 
are certainly among the oldest human records 
extant, and an examination of them affords 
satisfactory proofs of the real epoch of their 








composition, and leads to many conclusions . 
of the utmost importance. From internal 
evidence it appears that the early hymns of 
the Rig-Veda were written before the Aryans 
had begun to descend into the plains of India. 
The whole region south of the Narbudda is 
called in these poems ‘ Dakshina,’ signifying, 
according to Lassen, ‘the right,’ an pe 
ing to Bohlen and Ritter, ‘the south,’—in 
either case indicating the land to the right- 
hand of a pious Aryan as he saluted the rising 
sun. Connected with sun-worship in these 
hymns are descriptions of the horse sacrifice, 
called ‘ Aswamedha,’-—a custom brought by 
the migrating people from the Scythian lan 

which they were leaving for the fertile regions 
of the south. The allusions to the Soma 
plant, which is not found in rich southern 
soils; the descriptions of physical pheno- 
mena, scenery, and usages peculiar to the 
northern regions of India; the references to 
the black-complexioned races which they were 
por na Py are examples of the internal 
evidences that fix the place and time of the 
composition of these ancient poems. The 
whole of Professor Wilson’s analysis of the 
procfs contained in the Rig-Veda is intensely 
interesting; and even those readers who know 
nothing of the original will scarcely fail to 
be satisfied with his chief conclusions, reached 
by processes of much learning and ingenuity. 
The date of the Rig-Veda h are from 
B.C. 1400 to B.c. 1200, some of them probably 
containing fragments of older date; no other 
Indian writings approach them in antiquity. 
The next Sanskrit records belong to a period 
six centuries later. From internal evidence, 
we now find the same people advanced from 
the Indus to the Ganges. The scenery of the 


-poems is changed, and great towns in Onde 


and Tirhuf are mentioned. But the most 
important revelations are those which show 
an altered condition of society. In the time 
of the Rig-Veda the patriarchal system still 

revailed. Caste was as yet unknown. 

rahmans are mentioned, but only as one 
amongst seven orders of priests who minis- 
tered under patriarchs or kings at solemn sacri- 
fices. The whole tone of the Rig-Veda indi- 
cates a free order of society, but in the later 
Sanskrit records all is changed. The priest- 
hood is in domination, and kings are as much 
subject to them as the princes of Europe were 
to the papal authority in the middle ages. 
Out of the Brahman circle all other classes, 
divided into defined castes, were as inferior 
to the priestly order as the laity were to the 
clergy in the papal system. The Brahmans 
monopolize learning, power, and religion. 
Doctrines unheard of in the old Vedic times 
are gradually introduced, and the modern 
system of Brahmanism is developed, as we 
find it in the epoch of which the Code of 
Manu, and the epic poems, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, are the great literary 
records. The Code of Manu, the law-book of 
the Brahmans, presents many striking views 
of Indian life at the time of its being written, 
and furnishes some valuable materials for 
historical inquiry :-— 

“The Law-book mentions so few names of 
places, kings, or kingdoms, that we may almost 
suspect it of wishing to avoid identifying itself with 
any particular time or place: it is written for all 
time and for all Hindus, and in consequence gives 
very few data enabling us to judge how far Hindus 
and Brahmans had penetrated. They do not how- 
ever appear to have been confined to the plains of 
the Ganges, which the Code calls Aryavarta, for 
allusions are made to most desirable forts on hills, 
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which one hundred bowmen can defend against 
ten thousand. Such natural defences would be 
difficult to find near the Ganges; but Gwalior and 
Dowlatabad and other basaltic rocks of Malwa and 
Rajputana, answer well to the description. Ma- 
thura is likewise mentioned; the men of Mathura 
being tall and light, and therefore good soldiers for 
the van of an army, The country was divided into 
. ®% number of small unequal states, of which the 
weaker sought the protection of the stronger; and 
the conquest of foreign states appears to be alluded 
to, for it is recommended that the deities and vir- 
tuous priests of a conquered country be respected, 
but we can only suppose that this refers to slight 
varieties amongst Hindu States. It may be a 
recommendation to kings of the Solar race to be 
tolerant towards the usages of the Lunar dynas- 
ties, or to Hindus settled in Oude to be liberal 
towards Rajputs in Malwa, or Saurashtrians in 
modern Guzerat; but it is not probable that 
despotic snd ppraeian .Praleans recommended 
positive toleration to the religions of people 
whom they called Sudras, robbers, or haieaen. 
If they conquered Scythian tribes in the northern 
mountains, whom they called Hunas and Sakas, 
they did not attempt to hold them or govern them, 
because this was apparently impossible to the phi- 
losophic theories of the Brahmans, which affected 
the Court and capital, but made very little impres- 
sion on the people as a nation.” 


The epic poems, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, also supply important notices 
of the ancient history and life of India. An 
analysis of these poems is given in Mrs. 
Speir’s volume, concluding with remarks on 
their distinctive characters as connected with 
archwological and historical questions :— 


“In comparing the Mahabharata with the earlier 
ep ic, the Ramayana, we find the same freedom of 
and expression ; courage, generosity, and 
devoted affection are appreciated ; faults and vices 
meet their natural consequences ; and we are not 
disgusted by seeing characters screwed up or 
pressed down, according to some artificial stan- 
dard, after a fashion exhibited by certain later 
Indian literature. The general customs prevailing 
in either poem are alsosimilar. Brahmans instruct 
rinces in the arts of war as well as peace; youth- 
ful heroes win their brides by feats of strength, 
and injuries or affronts to holy men are punished 
by death or loss of kingdom. “But a difference is 
also noticeable between the poems. The Rama- 
yana is a tale of the Solar races, the Mahabharata 
of the Lunar races; and we are inclined to believe 
that Brahmanical dominion was far more powerful 
with the Solar kings at Ayodhya than it ever be- 
came with Lunar dynasties. In the Ramayana, 
Solar kings reign in the orderly manner prescribed 
by the Code; Brahmans guiding political councils, 
and Kings commanding armies, But in the Ma- 
habharata, on the other hand, the Lunar tribes at 
inapura and Dwaraka carry on war, at the 
pleasure of the kings and people with little or no 
reference to Brahmans, We seem in this second 
poem to have, in a measure, lost the Brahmanical 
Civilization previously attained, and to be thrown 
Kk upon the Vedic period, when priests were 
warriors and warriors priests, and when cows and 
horses were actually, not typically, killed and eaten 
in their -sacrifices, The marriage of the heroine, 
Draupadi, to the five Pandu brothers, is a sign of 
yet,ruder manners adopted from the Scythic tribes 
of India, and is a circumstance odious to Brah- 
manical commentators, and quite uncountenanced 
by Brahmanical institutions.” 


_ The dramatic Sanskrit literature, in which 
thie greatest name is the poet Kalidasa, be- 
mgs to a comparatively recent period of 


Brahmanism, when the old Vedie religion was 
forrupted, and. the worship of Siva had been 
introduced. With, an invocation to this su- 
preme divinity Kalidasa begins all his 
poems. 

. “Phe gitater part of each Play ig written in 


Sanskrit, although Sanskrit had ceased to be a 
living language; and thus, like the Latin Plays 
annually represented at Westminster in the pre- 
sent day, they were but imperfectly understood by 
the audience and were wanting in dramatic effect, 
All the droll parts however were given in the lan- 
guage of common life, and the puns and jokes will 
have been universally appreciated. The general 
rule ig to make only the great people talk Sanskrit, 
and to allow buffoons and women to discourse in 
the vernacular.” 


Of the Sakoontala, the most remarkable 
drama of Kalidasa, as translated by Professor 
Monier Williams, of Haileybury, we lately 
gave an account (ante, p, 247). It pre- 
sents graphic pictures of life in 
the time of the beginning of the Christian era. 
In the eighth otniury snoines great dramatist 
flourished, whose plays still enjoy a popu- 
larity second only to those of Kalidasa :— 


“Bhavabhuti flourished at the Court of Kanouj, 
A.D. 720: he was a native of Berar, and delights 
in descriptions of its gloomy forests. His style is 
vigorous and harmonious ; but, ‘ although classical, 
it is highly laboured,—the author being fond of 
an unseasonable display of fneriing,”. We Play 
of ‘ Malati and Madhava’ is interesting, not oniy 
on account of its plot and poetry, but for the hints 
it gives of the prevailing religious Siva worship, 
then beginning to assume a terrific character, and 
Buddhist convents being tolerated? under Brah- 
manical governments.” 

Of the plays of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti a 
full account 18 given by Professor Wilson in 
his ‘Hindu Theatre,’ and the most interesting 
results of his researches are presented in Mrs, 
Speir’s book. The subsequent Brahminical 
literature of India, when studied in connexion 
with history and archeology, shows the rapid 
degradation of the people, both in religious 
ereed and in social life. Siva and Vishnu 
were but the precursors of a host of divinities, 
whose worship was marked by usages un- 
known in ancient times :-— 

‘*Durga is wife to Siva; Kartikeya, riding a 
peacock, son to Siva; Ganesa, a fat man with an 
elephant’s head, removes difficulties, presides over 
the entrance of edifices, and is invoked at the com- 
mencement of all undertakings. But one feels 
yery little encouraged to pursue the subject of 
India’s idolatries, for in general they are lament- 
ably debasing, as may be seen in the ceremonies 
daily enacted, or as may be learned from the pages 
of the missionary Ward, or the fearful revelations 
of Thuggism.” 

Comparing the Rig-Veda with the Vishnu- 
Purana, what a contrast appears in the religi- 
ous creed! The social revolutions in Indian 
life may be traced in the study of the inter- 
vening (Brahman literature. ‘The treatment 
of women may be taken as an illustration. 
In the present day the degradation of the sex 
is the saddest feature in Indian life. In the 
times of the Rig-Veda women were free, and 
treated with respect and affection. They 
mingled in the festivals, and took their right 
part in the services of religion and the busi- 
ness of life. The Code of Mant gives woman 
no independence; she is the absolute property 
of man, and is put upon a level with Sudras 
and with infants :— 

‘*Three persons,—a wife, a son, and a slave,— 
are declared by law to have, in general, no wealth 
exclusively their own: the wealth which they earn 
is regularly acquired for the man to whom they 
belong. 

‘‘A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a 
younger whole brother may be corrected when 
they commit faults, with a rope, or the small shoot 

water’ hildr f 1 
‘or women, children, ms of crazy intel- 
tet the old; the poor; and. the infirm, the king 
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shall order punishment with a whip, a twig, org 
rope. 

ee attain the celestial world is denied to Sudras: 
but a woman or a Sudra may perform acts leading 
to temporal good.” 

Such is the tenor of the Code of Mant with 

towomen. Their subservient condition 
and degradation increased, till their common 
fate was slavish drudgery through life, and 
death on the funeral pyre of the husband, 
This is only one of the many proofs of altered 
usages derived from the study of the ancient 
Sanskrit literature. The system of caste, 
the abstaining from animal food, the burning 
of the dead, the authority of the priestly 
order,—these are all tiiecetiibaibn elf by the 
Vedas, which the Brahmans profess to vens. 
rate. In the efforts to introduce Christin 
civilization into India it is of the utmost im. 
portance that the missionaries and teachers 
can show that the debasing idolatries and de. 
ading usages of Hinduism are innovations. 
Fenorasibe of Sanskrit has been a stronghold 
hitherto for superstition and priesteraft, bnt 
now the literature of ancient India is re. 
vealed, and the pyr tits of: English also is 
being universally diffused, so that the trans. 
lations of the Rig-Veda will help to overthrow 
the corrupt creed which prevails. It is thus 
that the labours of Professor Wilson and 
other scholars have most important bearings, 
not only on archwological illustration, but on 
the social condition and political history of 
India. 

Equally important will the researches into 
the ‘hiatory of Buddhism prove in those 
countries where this system prevails. The 
monstrous fables and dire superstitions of 
this creed will have weaker hold on the native 
mind when the true origin and history of 
Buddhism is known. Its presumptuous claims 
to antiquity are destroyed by the publication 
of the fact that the first propounder of its 
tenets was Sakya-muni, or Sakya the Saint, 
who lived six or eight centuries after the time 
of the Rig-Veda. On the subsequent history 
of Buddhism, the chief light has been thrown 
by the study of monumental memorials. In 
this new field of research, the lead was taken 
by Mr. James Prinsep, then secretary of the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society at Calcutta. In 1835, 
Mr. Prinsep first succeeded in deciphering 
Buddhist inscriptions on rocks and on tablets 
in temples. 


_. “Captain E. Smith had sent him facsimiles of 


short detached sentences, cut irregularly on the - 


illars or rail surrounding a mound (a Tope or 
Dagoba) at Sanchi, in Malwa, so correct. that 
‘every word can be read, except where the stone 
is actually cut away.’ Some of these were ‘ appa 
rently trivial fragments of rude handwriting,’ but 
it was precisely those short detached sentences 
which proved most useful; each sentence termi: 
nated with the same two letters. Now Mr. Prinsep 
knew that in the Buddhist temples of Ava it was 
the custom to place flag-staffs, and images, etc., 
bearing the donors’ names, in the space which sur- 
rounds the chief monument, or Dagoba; this gave 
him the idea that these short inscriptions must be 
records of gifts, He modestly says therefore that 
‘accident rather than study had the merit of solv- 
ing the enigma which so long baffled the learned; 
but it was an accident which could not have hap- 
pened to one less well prepared, and which would 
have been useless unless zealously followed up. Ia 
the course of a few minutes he found himself pos- 
sessed of the whole alphabet.” 


These inscriptions were found to be in the 
Pali tongue, and this was the lan 

oken by the people when the knowledge of 

anskrit was ed to the learned. 
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_ Mens of the literary relics are quoted, especi- 
ally where fight is titown upon the customs 
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Buddhists had, like other religious innovators, 
used the vernacular, and much of their suc- 
bess arose from the spirit of hostility to the 
pricetly wer of _the Brahmans. The most 
remarkable inscriptions of early Buddhist 
imes are the Edicts of Piyadasi, the beloved 
of the ods, now ascertained to be a name 
by the Raja Asoka, who reigned from 
z.c. 260 to B.9. 220. Many other Buddhist 
tecords have since been explored, and the 
labours of Lassen, Burnouf, Wilson, and 
other scholars, have thrown a flood of light on 
the history and progress of Buddhism. These 
huge excavations and gigantic temples, which 
were once supposed to be as old as the pyra- 
mids, are now known to be comparatively 
modern structures. The Parthenon and the 
Temple of Theseus are venerable antiquities 
compared with the caves of Ellora sad Ele- 
Sete Most, of the Sutras, or books of 
juddhism, are of very recent date, a few only 
belonging to early periods. The oldest Sutras 
were not written before the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and the great mass 
of Buddhist literature consists of far more 
modern compilations. 


“The most popular portions of these vast Bud- 
dhist libraries, sometimes. in Sanskrit, sometimes 
in Pali, both in the north and the south, are de- 
yeloped Sutras, relating the history of Buddha. 
His biography. commences with the countless ages 
during which he submitted to birth and death pre- 
vious to being born on earth. Not contented, like 
the Brahmans when narrating the history of their 
Sage, Kapila, with merely stating so incomprehen- 
sible a fact, the Buddhists go boldly into detail, and 
tell us that when Sakya (Buddha) was a king upon 
earth, he established peace in the universe, and had 
a thousand sons, all virtuous and brave; that after 
he was born in heaven he lived as Indra for thirty- 
six million five hundred thousand years, but that, 
desirous of saving men, he came to earth, and gave 


amassed the necessary amount of virtue, he ap- 
proached the bosom of his mother on a white ele- 
phant.” 

_After the inscriptions had begun to be de- 
ciphered on the Buddhist temples, other 
monumental records were easily read, and a 
still more direct access to historical facts was 
obtained from the legends on ancient coins. 

dian chronology, from the age of Alexander 
the Great, and Chandragupta, the Sandra- 
cottus of Greek historians, down to the Mo- 
medan invasion, a.D. 1000, is beginning 
to be ascertained with accuracy. e first 
pening of this mine of historical lore, Pro- 
fessor Wilson rightly ascribes to the zeal and 
mgenuity of Mr. Prinsep. 


“With regard,” he says, ‘fto the translations 
which we owe to the learning and ingenuity of the 
James Prinsep, we must remember that they 
were the first attempts to convey a knowledge of 
the purport of documents in a new character and 
unknown language; .. . copies had been pub- 
lished for many years, but had baffled the most 
eminent scholars, and remained undeciphered until 
James Prinsep discoyered their real nature and 
rendered them readable.” 


In these remarks we have only indicated 
the nature of the revolution that has taken 
tg in our own time in the study of Indian 

tory and archeology. Details are given 
by Mrs. Speir in her account of the disco- 
Yeries that have been made in ancient litera- 
ire, whether the old Brahmanical or the 
Buddhist, with notices of the Tamul and other 
literature, where the Aryan forms of language 
and religion found but partial access. Speci- 


and manners of the country. The numerous 
engravings, executed by Mr..George Scharf 
from original drawings and from antique 
remains, give graphic illustrations of the text. 








Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Physical Geograph: oe Professor 

D. T. Ansted, M.A., Pits, Se 

tion. Van Voorst. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive 

and Industrial. By David Page, F.G.S. 

Blackwood and Sons. 


Man has so long used the Earth for his con- 
venience, taxing her heavily for his support, 
comfort, and luxury, that in common grati- 
tude we ought to pay her the compliment of 
seeking an intimate acquaintance with all 
that is worth knowing about so good 3 
friend. Of late years, there has been awak- 
ened among us a strong desire to cultivate 
this knowledge of good mother Earth—to be 
no longer ignorant of her history, and of the 
sources of her bountifully yielded wealth. In 
short, after having for ages been blind to the 
natural arrangement of the earthy and stony 
materials of the fields and mines, and untaught 
to look upon the earth but as a chaotic mass 
of various substances, some of which are more 
or less suitable for the purposes of the farmer, 
architect, and smith, man at last has left the 
empirical for the rational mode of research 
into the structure of this planet. The progress 
of our scientific acquaintance with the globe 
and its constituent. materials has been not 
only slow, and retarded by the want of re- 
cords of facts and observations, but has had 
to struggle are the prejudices and errors 
of friend and foe. The science of geology 
did not approach to any degree of perfection 
until the end of the last cent 1 ak now, 
fully established, its votaries tell us that it 
rivals astronomy itself in interest and subli- 
mity. It not only teaches us the systematic 
structure of the earth, but. develops the his- 
tory of the planet; and, earrying us back 
through periods of time to the conception of 
which the mind of man is unequal, presents 
to our view hosts of animal and vegetable ex- 
istences that inhabited the seas, lakes, 
rivers, shores, forests, and plains, which have 
diversified with ever-changing scenery the sur- 
face of the globe. 

But without being fascinated the 
“romance of geology, without roaming (in 
imagination) over those old lands, whatever 
their attractions, with “the Crystal Palace 
animals” as more or less unamiable fellow- 
travellers,—we are now-a-days anxious to 
find our way, without loss of time and toil 
and money, to those buried stores of fossil 
fuel, salt, and metals, which perhaps may be 
otherwise opened up only by accident or by 


to know where inexhaustible water-supplies 
are to be found, and to unravel the tangled 
clue that is to lead us to the hidden deposits 
of gold, coal, and other stores of mineral 
wealth. Agriculturists from the west, and 
factory-men from the north, are sending to 
town for geological information. Editors of 
country newspapers have to visit Jermyn- 
street to work up the requisite knowledge 
wherewith to reply to inquiring farmers, who 
begin to learn that stones don’t grow; the 
popular educators cannot answer their cor- 

ndents’ questions fast enough; and in- 


Ponlustory geological works follow each other 





cond Edi- P 


costly haphazard search; we are anxious 


Geology has now 4 capes | in everyday 
language ; light literature and heavy litera- 
ture alike have recourse to the technicalities 
of the geologist for illustrative expressions ; 
and the navellak not unfrequently favours us 
with a little ~ instruction as to geologies’ 
phenomena, by way of variety, instead of the 
usual metaphysical, moral, or natural history 
assages with which he (or she) fills up the 
interlocutory chapters. The late Vesuvian 
and Hawaiian eruptions—the discussions 
about materials for public buildings—the 
inquiries about artesian wells—the great 
= hearaaitinnnetie gold-diggings—and the 
mining and. agricultural interests, have all 
assisted in awakening this new curiosity in the 
study of the earth ; and the public mind asks 
daily for the explanation of numberless phe? 
nomena relating to the distribution of coal, 
iron, and gold, the procuring of water, the 
cultivation of soils, the value of new countries, 
&c. The progress of general knowledge too 
leads us to new. aspects of things around us, 
and demands er preparation for con- 
tinued advance. Without this necessary 
preparation we have but one-sided and very 

artial yiews of even common phenomena; and 
Cape the hasty misconception about Bag- 
shot coal and English gold, and many other 
sources of waste and ruin that might have 
been avoided. 

There are many that are anxious to possess 
a knowledge of geology. The earnest ex- 
plorer of unknown lands is unwilling to tread 
new soils and traverse unnamed mountains 
without bringing home a faithful description 
of their age, characters, and products. The 
artist finds that an intimate knowledge of the 
structure of mountains, hills, and plains, is as 
necessary to the landscape-painter, as an 
anatomical acquaintance with the bones and 
muscles ig requisite in successfully delineating 
the living body. There are others, tao, to 
whom such geological knowledge is beneficial. 
The missionary in China, India, Africa, the 
South Sea 5 De and elsewhere, has often 
recreated himself amidst his labours and his 
trials with the study of the ever-various rocks 
and earthy deposits, often richly fraught 
with evidences of formerly existing creatures, 
differing from the animals and plants of to- 
day, but as faithfully witnessing to God’s 
creative energy and providing care as ourselves 
and our fellow-creatures in every sea and on 
every. land. Ag 4 souree amusement 
and relief from ennui to soldiers and sailors 
of any education, on foreign stations, or 
in garrison-life at home, geology. presents 
itself most sig nag, & Our knowledge of 
Indian geology has been greatly advanced, 
by military men; and our gallant seamen, of 
all ranks, have worked hard among the rocks 
and fossils of the Arctic shores during their 
late devoted expeditions to those fatal re- 
gions. Look at the country squire at home, 
once duly crammed with classics, listlessly 
wandering over his park and fields, without 
an object but the return of his appetite for 
dinner ; pity ’tis that no one opens his eyes 
to the lasting sources of pleasurable research 
to be found in the structure of hill and dale, 
and in the history of their formation; or 
rather we may pity him in never having been 
taught to look for himself, with the eyes of 
knowledge, at the wonders of nature, both 
above and beneath the surface of his well- 
tilled lands. To say nothing of the thou- 
sand of tourists who “ wander annually over 
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thing during the whole course of their travel,” 
who can look at the aimless frequenters of the 
seaside watering places, and not see that they 
are ennuied because they are uninformed ? 
They want but knowledge to render them oc- 
gupied and amused, if not happy, in the study 
of the multitudinous objects around them, 
whether of the sea or of the land, either for the 
love of nature, or for the love of science. We 
would that they could read the history of the 
pebbles at their feet, or of the cliffs above 
them. 

Here then are people, on one hand, anxious 
to learn geology; on the other, unoccupied 
minds waiting to be interested in the pursuit 
of this branch of science. For the former we 
have text-books, class-books, and manuals; 
for the latter there are more popular treatises 
and handbooks carefully prepared, such as 
Jukes’s ‘Popular Physical Geology,’ and 
Mantell’s § Wonders" and ‘ Medals.’ Of the 
more exact text-books we have two before us ; 
both more or less adapted to supply students 
with elementary instruction in the science, 
and to guide them in the application of its 
principles. These works: differ, however, 
considerably in the extent to which they 
severally treat of the chief branches of the 
study. 

Prof. Ansted’s ‘Elementary Course’ aims 

at being a compact, methodical, and compre- 

hensive robes of the elements of all depart- 
ments of geological science. The author 
divides his book nearly equally into four 
parts, respectively treating of physical geo- 
graphy, mineralogy, descriptive geology, and 
practical geology. In the, first part, matter 
and its properties, chemical forces, the earth’s 
surface, the circulation of air and water, 
atmospheric and aqueous action, and volcanic 
action, form the materials for six chapters. 
The second part comprehends the chapters 
on the form and structure of minerals, the 
physical characteristics of minerals, the non- 
metallic simple minerals, and the metals and 
ores, with a long referential list of minerals 
and their synonyms. The structure, forma- 
tion, and classification of rocks, and an illus- 
trative review of the series of stratified rocks 
and fossiliferous deposits, and of their distri- 
bution in different parts of the world, though 
succinctly treated, occupy the largest quarter 
of the book. Lastly, the relations of geology 
to agriculture, engineering, and architecture, 
and its uses to the quarryman and the miner, 
with notices of minin — and of 
mineral ‘produce, a nF e glossary (rich 
with mining words), and a good index, com- 
plete the work. | We have here a great 
amount of systematized information relating 

. to the surface-arrangement and internal. con- 
stitution of the earth; and, in adapting this as 
a manual for the student, and a book of refe- 
rence for the advanced geologist, the author 
has retained a condensed, though lucid style, 
at the sacrifice of the certain amount of popu- 
larity which more diffuse and attractive lan- 
guage might possibly command. 

' ‘The astronomical relations of the earth not 
being described in this work, the author 
has found greater space for a more 
or less detailed treatment of the connexion 
of geology with the studies of the chemist, 
meteorologist, and geographer, as well as of 
the zoologist and botanist ; but Prof. Ansted, 
as a mining-engineer, especially leads his 
student-readers to the mineralogical, metal- 
lurgical, and mining branches of his favourite 

’ gseience; and, indeed, the 116 pages devoted 

to the consideration of crystallography and 


minerals form a comperdious eclectic 
treatise on mineralogy (arranged on the 
basic plan, and chiefly after the systems of 
Dufresnoy and Dana), useful both to the pure 
mineralogist and to the general geologist. 
The nature, distribution, and mining of coal 
in particular receive much attention; and 
valuable information regarding this mineral 
is to be found systematically arranged under 
each division of the book. In the practical 
application of the science we miss a reference 
to the subjects of landscape scenery and 
landscape gardening, which have been advan- 
tageously ‘handled by the author in other 
works. 

We see with pleasure that Mr. Ansted, 
with a laudable anxiety to ensure correctness 
in the purely geological department of his 
subject, has secured the benefit of Mr. J. 
Morris’s assistance in re-writing the chapters 
on fossiliferous rocks, briefly as they are 
treated ; and we feel assured that with so 
good a paleontologist and geologist on the one 
part, and so clever a master in physical geology 
and mining on the other, this work bears a 
good recommendation in the names of the 
author and his friend. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the exploded supposition of the 
siliceous remains of the Diatomacee belong- 
ing to animals is still preserved throughout 
the work, and that the presence of mamma- 
lian remains in the Purbeck series, one of the 
most interesting of late discoveries in geology, 
is altogether ignored. 

To Sir C. Lyell also Mr. Ansted makes 
due acknowledgment for much new and 
valuable information on the subject of the’ 
classification of fossiliferous rocks, ‘both 
British and foreign, especially the Tertiary 
series. Indeed, Lyell’s ‘Manual’ appears to 
be, edition after edition, not only a fund of 
knowledge to the student, but an inexhausti- 
ble (and generally acknowledged) mine of ac- 
cumulated information for geological authors 
generally. We wish that there were more 
frequent references to special works and mo- 
nographs in Prof. Ansted’s ‘Elementary 
Course ;’ for, as it has ne been truly 
remarked by the Rev. Mr. Symonds, 
“there are certain oe and geo- 
graphical features in geology which it is 
impossible to condense, and the student must 
ns, up his mind, if he would understand 
them, to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the phenomena, and to study the life-long 
researches of the masters of the science. 
Local and elementary works can do little but 
make broad statements, the proofs of which 
take volumes to establish, but which rest on 
a basis firm as the ancient rocks themselves. 
On such subjects, therefore, the beginner 
would do well to enter with calm considera- 
tion upon the explanations — by such 
men as Lyell, Murchison, and Phillips.” 

In the getting-up of the book before us a 
clear legible type has been used, and the 
illustrations (woodcuts) are numerous and, 
for the most part, good; they are acknow- 
ledged as having been, with some exceptions, 
obtained from the works of Beudant and 
Regnault. The author has not spared him- 
gelf trouble in throwing many of the facts, 
and the results of calculation, connected with 
the several departments of his subject, into a 
tabular form. Of the larger and more im- 
portant Tables, there are nearly thirty in the 
te 


xt. 
Mr. Page’s ‘ Advanced Text-book of Geo- 
logy” has a v imi eneral arrange- 





ment to that of Mr. Ansted’s ‘Elementary. 


Course;’ but the classification, distriby. 
tion, and organic’ contents of the fossili. 
ferous deposits are much more fully treated 
of (with the exception of the coal, to which 
Mr. Ansted devotes ‘several pages); whilst 
the general relations and conditions of the 
earth, the mineralogical structure of the rocks, 
and the economic aspect of the science, are 
very succinctly mentioned ; and no space ig 
given to the chemical relations of matter. If 
the student wishes to learn what is commonly 
known as Geology,—that is, the order and 
history of the rocks and fossils, he will find 
a satisfactory teacher in Mr. Page; if he 
wishes to study mineralogy and mining, and 
to know how far they are related to special 
geology and physical geography, let him take 
Prof. Ansted’s work. The one writer reaches 
geology, as the early geologists did, through 
minerals and the study of rock structure ; the 
other, like the majority of modern geologists, 
attaches himself mainly to the fossils and the 
fossiliferous strata, and, making them his 
landmarks and chronological criteria, studies 
the mineralogical and metallurgical branches 
in connexion with them. 

We have to remark that Mr. Page is 
equally at fault with Mr. Ansted in referring 
the siliceous infusoria to the animal kingdom 
(in one instance, however, Mr. Page refers to 
the late doubts of naturalists on the subject) ; 
and, although he mentions the Purbeck mam- 
mal, he carelessly throws all the Oolitic mam- 
mals into the Marsupial tribe, to which only 
the minority of them belong. And we must 

rotest against the introduction into text- 
a and elementary works of hitherto u- 
established genera and species, however dear 
they may be to the author of the work en- 
riched by the novel discoveries. In Mr. 
Page’s Text-book we have woodcuts of some 
obscure crustacean forms, obscure in the cuts, 
and obscure in nature, found in Lanarkshire 
and elsewhere, and to these cuts the author 
refers as illustrations of “ provisionally new 
genera,”— whereas he ought to know that 
new forms should be determined in spe 
cial monographs, or, at least, in world-wide 

ublications—that they should consist of full 
Rebel phions—-aiid that the figures should be 
illustrative of all the details. In the case im 
question, we have a crushed Himantopterus 
(of Salter), figured without a visible head—a 
head of a. Himantopterus erected into & 
Slimonia (provision: y ‘ queried’), and one 
of the species of Salter’s genus endowed with 
new generic and specific appellations, without 
any reference to what Salter has done on the 
subject. 3 

In general Mr. Page is very careful in 
pointing out the authors from whose works 
information is to be obtained by the student 
on the several branches of the subjects treated 
of; and, indeed, these references are an m- 
portant feature in the very interesting and 
able “ recapitulations” with which each chap- 
ter of the Text-book is most judiciously con- 
cluded. These recapitulatory notes, if taken 
continuously, form a not uninteresting, an 
indeed a highly suggestive essay on the prin- 
ciples and details of the science, and are of 
service to the teacher who uses this work 28 
a class-book, in furnishing materials for ex- 
amination questions. This Text-book is pri 
in small type, but sufficiently clear for young 
eyes. The woodcuts, though small, are neat, 
and in general satisfactory. 

We have already intimated that the student 
of geology has ultimately much more to learn 
than any text-book, however compendious, 
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ean contain. More than this: even with text- 
book in hand, before the student can satisfac- 
torily master the elements of the science, he 
must have recourse either to the lectures of a 

fessional teacher, or the assistance of qua- 
ified friends, to enable him to make a good 
use of minerals and fossils in the cabinet, and 
of nal observation in the field. 

h of the works above noticed is accom- 
panied with an ample and useful glossary, 
to which the student will have to make fre- 
quent reference; nor must he think this a 
hardship. Technical terms, when well under- 
stood, are not only more handy than rounda- 
bout terms of common parlance, and more 
exact than everyday language, but they are 
quite as easily remembered, and of far easier 
application. Mr. Page well observes that— 

“There is nothing more perplexing than a mul- 
titude of local and provincial terms ; and one can 
easily imagine the confusion and obstruction that 
would arise were every country and district adher- 
ing to its own vernacular instead of adopting a 
uniform system of terminology,” (as he clearly 
instances in the case of the lithology of the coal- 
measures, at p. 146.) “The technicalities of science,” 
hecontinues, ‘‘often so ignorantly inveighed against, 
are in fact the instruments by which it effects its 
progress ; and the sooner the student can make 
himself familiar with their applications in the pre- 
sent instance, the more rapid and pleasant will be 
his onward progress.” 








Confessions of an English Opium - Eater. 
By Thomas De Quincey. Now first care- 
fully revised by the Author, and greatly 

_ enlarged. Edinburgh: J. Hogg. 

Some of our readers may yet remember the 

impression made by this remarkable book 

when it first appeared. The novelty of the 
subject sensed notice, and attention was 
rivetted by the interest of the narrative and 
the charm of the style. Fresh in the memory, 
after all the biographies and autobiographies, 
the histories and fictions, that have been 
published during these last thirty-five years, 
still remain many of the scenes and incidents 
of the English opium-eater’s singular tale. 

The troubles of his early life, the escape from 

school, the adventures in London, the touch- 

ing episode of Ann the outcast, the quiet 
cottage at the lakes, the descriptions of the 
pleasures and the pains of the seductive drug 

—these and other striking passages appeared 

in a personal narrative throughout redolent 

of poetry and scholarship. Vagueness of 

_ — —— - a the = 

ly of the sto: ving originally appeare 
fr detached pene ina period ab cen, 
alone hindered the ‘ Confessions of an Opium- 

Eater’ from taking a standard place in 

English literature. These defects might 

have been remedied, and there was oppor- 

tunity for doing so by the author’s careful 
revision; but they are not. Except that some 
details are added which satisfy curiosity as to 
the personal history of the writer, the book is 
not now so attractive as in its original form. 

Disquisitions are interpolated which inter- 

Tupt without elucidating the narrative, and 

for the reader's pleasure, as well as the 

author’s fame, we would rather recommend, to 
those who have yet to make acquaintance with 
the work, the early edition than that which is 

“now for the first time carefully revised and 

greatly enlarged.” 

- De Quincey seems to be conscious of 


‘the defects of his work, and offers explana- 
_tions which will be read with painful interest. 
Suffering for many years past from a nervous 











malady, he has been especially distressed 
ever since commencing the revision of this 
volume. An — is, therefore, made to 
“the humane reader to allow for the infirmity 
which even wilfully and consciously sur- 
renders itself to an error, acquiescing in it 
deliberately rather than face the cruel exer- 
tion of correcting it most elaborately at a 
moment of sickening misery, and with the 
prevision that the main correction must draw 
after it half-a-dozen others for the sake of 
decent consistency.” Under these circum- 
stances no more can be said than the expres- 
sion of regret that the revision had not taken 
place at an earlier period. The critic can 
only judge the work as it appears, without 
taking into account what is stated for the 

ropitiation of “‘ humane readers.” Another 
Saeaiationnt meets us in the prefatory 
notice, where we are told why this volume 
does not contain a series of dreams and noon- 
day visions which it was the writer’s purpose 
to have published. An accidental fire, we 
are told, burned the manuscripts, and one 
only of the rescued fragments appears under 
the title of ‘The Daughter of onthe a 
rhapsody poetical in style, but presenting 
only a faint shadow of the interest of the 
episode in real life by which the vision is 
supposed to be suggested. Throughout the 
book there are new passages, metaphysical, 
philosophical, and biographical, but those are 
most noticeable which give glimpses of the 
author’s later history. 


‘* Fifty-and-two years’ experience of opium, as 
a magical resource under all modes of bodily suf- 
fering, I may now claim to have had—allowing 
only for some periods of four or six months, during 
which, by unexampled efforts of self-conquest, I 
had accomplished a determined abstinence from 
opium. ‘These parentheses being subtracted, as 
also, and secondly, some off-and-on fits of tentative 
and intermitting dalliance with opium in the open- 
ing of my career—these deductions allowed for, I 
may describe myself as experimentally acquainted 
with opium for something more than half-a-cen- 
tury. What, then, is my final report upon its 
good and evil results? In particular, upon these 
two capital tendencies of habitual opium-eating 
under the popular misconceptions—viz., its sup- 
posed necessity of continually clamouring for in- 
creasing quantities; secondly, its supposed corre- 
sponding declension in power and efficacy. Upon 
these ugly scandals, what is my most deliberate 
award? At the age of forty, the reader is aware 
that, under our ancestral proverb, every man is a 
fool or a physician. Apparently our excellent 
ancestors, aiming undeniably at alliteration, spelled 
physician with an f. And why not? A man’s 
physic might be undeniable, although his spelling 
should be open to some slight improvements. But 
I presume that the proverb meant to exact from 
any man only so much medical skill as should 
undertake the responsibility of his own individual 
health. It is my duty, it seems, thus far to be a 
physician—to guarantee, so far as human foresight 
can guarantee, my own corporeal sanity. And 
this, trying the case by ordinary practical tests, I 
have accomplished. And I add solemnly, that 
without opium, most certainly I could not have 
accomplished such a result. Thirty-five years ago, 
beyond all doubt, I should have been in my 
grave.” 
* Fight thousand drops of laudanum was the 
daily portion at the — of greatest excess. 
This amount would have sufficed for the com- 
mon hospital doses of three hundred and 
twenty adult patients. Mr. De Quincey jus- 


tifies his own first use of the’drug, on the plea 
of its counteracting a tendency to disease, but 
he abuses Coleridge for making a similar ex- 
cuse = 





‘*What then was it, after all, that made Cole- 
ridge a slave to opium, and a slave that could not 
break hischain? Rheumatism, he says, drove him 
toopium. Very well; but with proper medical treat- 
ment the rheumatism would soon have ceased ; 
or even, without medical treatment, under the or- 
dinary oscillations of natural causes. And when 
the pain ceased, then the opium should have ceased. 
Why did it not?. Because Coleridge had come to 
taste the genial pleasure of opium; and thus the 
very impeachment, which he fancied himself in 
some mysterious way to have evaded, recoils upon 
him in undiminished force. The rheumatic attack 
would have retired before the habit could have had 
time to form itself.” 


Of his past and present habits Mr. De 
Quincey gives many revelations, of more or 
less physiological interest :— 

‘Coleridge, the only person known to the public 
as having dallied systematically and for many years 
with opium, could not be looked to for any candid 
report of its history and progress ; besides that, 
Coleridge was under a permanent craze of having 
nearly accomplished his own liberation from opium ; 
and thus he had come to have an extra reason for 
self-delusion, Finding myself, therefore, walking 
on a solitary path of bad repute, leading whither no 
man’s experience could tell me, IT became propor- 
tionably cautious ; and if nature had any plot for 
making an example of me, I was resolved to balk 
her. Thus it was that I neverfollowed out the seduc- 
tions of opium to their final extremity. But, never- 
theless, in evading thatextremity, I stumbled uponas 
great a discovery as if I had not evaded it. After 
the first or second self-conquest in this conflict— 
although finding it impossible to persist through 
more than a few months in the abstinence from 
opium—I remarked, however, that the domineer- 
ing tyranny of its exactions was at length steadily 
declining. - Quantities noticeably less had now 
become sufficient: and after the fourth of these 
victories, won with continually decreasing efforts, 
I found that not only had the daily dose (upon re- 
lapsing) suffered a self-limitation to an enormous 
extent, but also that, upon any attempt obstinately 
to renew the old doses, there arose a new symptom 
—viz., an irritation on the surface of the skin— 
which soon became insupportable, and tended to 
distraction. In about four years, without any 
further efforts, my daily ration had fallen sponta- 
neously from a varying quantity of eight, ten, or 
twelve thousand drops of laudanum to about three 
hundred. I describe the drug as Jaudanum, because 
another change ran along collaterally with this 
supreme change—viz., that the solid opium began 
to require a length of time, continually increasing, 
to expand its effects sensibly, oftentimes not less 
than four hours; whereas the tincture manifested 
its présence instantaneously. " * 

** At present, and for some years, I have been 
habitually content with five or six grains daily, 
instead of three hundred and twenty to four hun- 
dred grains. Let me wind up this retrospect with 
saying, that the powers of opium, as an anodyne, 
but still more as a tranquilliser of nervous and 
anomalous sensations, have not in the smallest 
degree decayed ; and that, if it has casually un- 
veiled its early power of exacting slight penalties 
from any trivial inattention to accurate proportions, 
it has more than commensurately renewed its an- 
cient privilege of lulling irritation, and of support- 
ing preternatural calls for exertion.” 


It is a melancholy fact that opium-eating 
is widely spreading in this country, and that 
not only among professional men, but among 
the working classes. That the habit is not so 
directly prejudicial to health as might be 
anticipated, Mr. De Quincey’s remarks on 
inquiries instituted by Life Insurance Com- 
panies seem to prove; but the subject has its 
moral as well as its medical aspects. Viewed 
in this light, there can be little satisfaction in 
the fame acquired from the publication of the 
‘ Confessions of the English Opium-Eater.’ 
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Blackett. 
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The Poetry of the East, By William Rounseville Alger. 
Sonnets for the Times. By E.S. J. W. King. 
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In the sixth volume of the} ‘Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland,’ Miss Strickland continues the history 
of Mary Stuart down tothe summer of 1569, when 
she was the prisoner of Elizabeth at Tutbury Castle, 
and then at Wingfield manor. The volume com- 
mences with her imprisonment in Lochleven Castle 
in the summer of 1567, thus comprising two years 
of the most romantic adventures and sad mis- 
fortunes of the ill-fated queen. Miss Strickland’s 
sympathy with Mary throughout her career is 
more than ever evoked by the events of her time 
of adversity; and in reading this part of the nar- 
rative we must not be surprised to find the tender 
feeling of the biographer overcoming the stern 
judgment of the historian. A portrait of Mary 
from the Morton picture forms the frontispiece of 
the volume, which also contains a curious drawing 
of the pictorial tapestry worked by Mary at 
Lochleven Castle, now in the possession of the 
Earl of Morton. 

The recent election of the President of the United 
States has excited greater interest than on most 
previous occasions, and may lead many to turn 
their attention more than is usually the case to 
American history and politics. Buchanan and 
Fremont have been the opposing candidates, not 
on personal grounds, but as the representatives of 
principles and parties which divide the population 
of the States. Other considerations enter into 
the political division besides the direct question of 
glavery, and the influence of north and south in the 
Union. Most Englishmen have but. imperfect 
knowledge of the history of the great republic of 
America, except in regard to matters of its foreign 
relations. Of the internal affairs of the States 





little is. known beyond what travellers have to re- 

rt of the marvellous growth of the nation, and 
its social characteristics. The political constitution 
and history of the Republic passing tourists are not 
qualified to describe, and in general they have 
wisely contented themselves with giving brief and 
incidental notices on such subjects. But in the 
Manual of United States History, by an American, 
Professor Samuel Eliot, the English reader, will 
find a concise yet sufficient exposition of all the 
political events of the Republic, in recent as well 
as earlier times. The book is divided into four 
parts—TI. Occupation; II. English Dominion; 
III. The Infant Nation; and, IV. The Growing 
Nation. Part III. concludes with the retirement 
of Washington, and the inauguration of John 
Adams in 1797. With the history down to this 
time, and, indeed, until the war of 1814, most are 
familiar, as it is connected with the annals of Eng- 
land and other nations, but of the story of the 
growing nation, and its political movements during 
the present century, there is greater deficiency of 
exact information. To this period more than a 
third of Mr. Eliot’s book is devoted. Here the 
reader will learn all about the Missouri compro- 
mise, and the Monroe doctrine, and the Tariff com- 


promise of 1850, and all the questions which have 
agitated the Union, and which have formed the 
substratum for existing political platforms. If we 
may judge by those parts of the work with the de- 
tails of which we are more thoroughly familiar, 
such as the narrative of the war of independence, 
Mr. Eliot is a writer whose impartiality and can- 
dour may be trusted, as well as his accuracy and 
information. In a volume of less than five hundred 
pages, comprising the annals of the States from 
1492 to 1850, it is to be expected that nere sketches 
of each period should be given ; but on points of 
greatest importance the author dwells with propor- 
tionate detail, and an outline of American history 
is all that is likely to be sought by most English 
readers of the book. 
We have not seen any, book on Kansas that 
brings before us in such close and familiar detail 
the actual life, and past and present history, of 
that border country, as the volume just published 
in Boston by Mrs. Robinson. On the 13th March, 
1855, the writer left Boston with a party of 200 
settlers, including men, women, and children, under 
the charge of her husband, Dr. C. Robinson ; and 
in twelve days she reached Kansas city. At this 
point she commences her diary, in which she details 
with remarkable clearness and fidelity the adven- 
tures through which she subsequently passed, the 
difficulties against which she had to contend, and 
the scenes of violence, wrong, and demoralization 
she was compelled to witness. There is no attempt 
throughout the book to ensnare the judgment of 
the reader by heightening the colouring, or by 
the exaggeration or suppression of facts. Mrs. 
Robinson describes exactly what occurred, as it 
presented itself to her mind, under the influence of 
strong excitement. Wherever she uses the language 
of reprobation it appears to be abundantly justified 
by the circumstances; and it is hardly possible to 
conceive how such a narrative of criminal excesses 
could be related without being pervaded by a tone 
of just indignation. We have not heard what 
effect this publication has produced in America ; 
but there can be no doubt that it is calculated to 
awaken universal attention to the enormous delin- 
quencies committed against human rights by. the 
pro-slavery party. It is a much more powerful 
protest against the institution of slavery than 
the fictions of Mrs, Stowe, because it, presents, 
in a responsible form, a collection of explicit 
charges against persons now living, contained in a 
body of actual events, with the names and descrip- 
tions of the actors in them. This is a kind of pro- 
test. which leaves nothing to speculation, and 
cannot be got rid of by general or abstract 
reasoning. 

In the form of a political essay rather, than a 
biographical sketch, Mr. Jelinger Symons has 
written his book upon Sir Robert Peel as a Type 
of Statesmanship, The subjects of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Parliamentary Reform, the Currency, 
Taxation, the Corn Laws, Irish Government, are 
brought forward in separate chapters, with a nar- 
rative of the part taken by Sir Robert Peel in their 
history, and comments on his policy and acts as a 
statesman, There is much both of biography and 
history in the volume, but viewed always in rela- 
tion to the exposition and censure of that political 
expediency of which Peel was the type and incar- 
nation. Mr. Symons describes his own estimate 
of Peel as ‘‘ something more truthful than a pane- 
gyric and more just than a diatribe ;” but the 
impression from the whole review is not a fayour- 
able one. An able administrator, a dexterous 
debater, and a useful man, he pronounces Peel to 
have been, but not to be classed in ‘‘ that higher 
order of statesmanship characterized by the great- 
ness of Chatham, the talents of Burke, and the con- 
sistent probity of Lansdowne.” 

The Paragreens are one of the thousand- 
and-one. English families of the middle, classes 


country and the people, and partly from thoge 
insulated notions which plunge all the English of 
their order, who set out on their travels for the 
first time, into awkward scrapes and embarragg. 
ments, The volume is cleverly illustrated by 
Leech. 

Mr. Lyle’s Short-hand Handbook is a 

clever little treatise, on a subject on which itig 
not very easy to be lively or brilliant; but the 
author writes con amore, and his maxims are 
founded on his own working experience as a short. 
hand reporter. Thesystem recommended is founded 
upon that of Palmer in 1774, and of Taylor in 
1786, so that it makes no pretensions to novelty, 
The characters have been long in use, and so have 
their combinations ; but the rules are here given 
with brevity, and the plates are clear and intel. 
ligible, Mr. Lyle also insists with great judgment 
upon the itaportance of the learner devoting his 
main attention to the reading rather than the 
writing of short-hand. Here, as every initiate 
knows, lies the gist of the difficulty. We should 
like to suggest to our experienced guide whether a 
separate symbol for the letter » would not be 
desirable, instead of using the same for v and}; 
and we observe that in the historical sketch of 
short-hand, given in the early part of the work, no 
mention has been made of Phonography—that new 
system which has its warm advocates amongst re 
porters. But though we have still much to say 
concerning that, and the question of whether words 
should be written as they are spelt or as they are 
sounded, we must take leave of our intelligent 
author with strong recommendations of his treatise 
to those who desire, like the old under-hand bowlers 
at cricket, stare super vias antiquas, and look upon 
new-fangled attempts at.rapidity to be not worth 
the extra labour that must be expended in acquiring 
them. 

The Genealogical Text-book of British History, 
by W, Hardcastle, is one of the most compact and 
useful manuals of the class. It is divided into two 
parts, the first of which eontains a summary of 
facts in English history, and the second a summary 
of the leading events in foreign lands, arranged 
with reference to contemporaneous British sove- 
reigns. Appended to each section is a series of 
questions for oral or for written examination o 
the subjects previously related. 

The Sonnets for the Times, by E. S., contain 
some sentiments with which Englishmen and Pro- 
testants must partly sympathize, but expressed in 
so rabidly violent a strain, as to incite ridicule of 
the author instead of indignation at the. wrongs 
which he attempts to denounce, We are no great 
admirers of the Pope, but truth as well as good 
taste revolts against epithets like ‘‘ perjured, blood: 
stained, ruthless,” and half-a-dozen others, heaped 
upon him ina single sonnet. 





New Editions. 


The Works of Shakespeare: the Text carefully restore 
according to the First Editions, gc. By the Rev. H.N. 
Hudson, A.M. Boston, U.S.: Munroe and Co. 

Confessions of an English: Opium-Eater, By Thomas De 

wincey. Edinburgh: J. Hogg. 

A Narrative of the Defence of Kars on the 29th September, 
1855. Translated from the German of General Kmety. 
Ridgway. 

Tue eleventh and last volume of the Rev. 

Mr. Hudson’s Shakespeare contains the Poems and 

the Life, with Rowe’s Introduction, and a ‘ History 

of the Drama,’ embracing notices of most of 

Shakespeare’s contemporaries. There is a great 

deal of matter in the volume ; and the editor, m 

addition to the notes furnished by himself, has 

made large use of notes written by others, without 
making, as far as we have seen, due and proper 
acknowledgment. But these and other points 
require a more careful examination than we have 
yet had time to bestow upon the Transatlantic 





who went over to Paris to see,the Exhibition 
at the time when Queen Victoria was on, a 
visit at the Tuileries, This family are of. the 
well-known city breed, are no less than six in 
number, and meet a variety of mischances, partly 





promise, and the annexation of Texas, and the com- 


arising from their want of knowledgé of the 


| Substantial rewards 


editor, who, if we may judge by bulk, appears to 
be one of the most laborious, if not original or 
sagacious, of his class, 

General Williams and the other English officers 
who bore so honourable a share in the gallant de 
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“jng on various occasions the story of the siege, 


General Williams has frequently spoken with praise 
of “the brave little Turks” who were under his 
command, but he has shown a singular unwilling- 
ness to notice the important services of the foreign 
officers who contributed to the honours of the cam- 
paign. This has been especially the case with 

to the Hungarian, George Kmety, known in 


. the Turkish service as Ismail Pasha. In the first 


speeches this omission might have been one of in- 
advertence, but after the unjustice had been 
pointed out a reparation ought to have been made. 
At present the discredit is upon General Williams 
of seeking to arrogate for himself and his cdm- 

ions the entire merit of the protracted defence, 
Focidental notices in the published letters of 
Colonel Lake and Major Teesdale prove how highly 
General Kmety’s services were appreciated at the 
time. The subsequent ignoring of them has there- 
fore the aspect of an unworthy policy, if not of an 
intimation from higher quarters that eulogy of 
Austrian rebels should be avoided. The latter hypo- 
thesis is the only one which accounts for the silence 
of General Williams in a manner technically honour- 
able. It would have been more generous, however, 
not to have suppressed the truth about an old 
companion in arms. Jor the sake of his own 
credit, and to serve the cause of historical truth, 
General Kmety has drawn up a statement of the 
details of the battle before Kars, on the 29th 
September, 1855, the most brilliant event during 
the whole of the late war. The number of Rus- 
sians buried by the garrison after the fight was 
about 6500, besides the killed and wounded taken 
away by the retreating columns. A circumstantial 
account of the battle is given by General Kmety, 
with an illustrative plan. Except his statements 
can be directly shown to be erroneous, a larger 
share of the honour of the victory is due to him 
than has been hitherto admitted. He concludes his 
statement (now translated from German into Eng- 
lish) with expressing an opinion that General 
Williams did not take full advantage of his victory. 
The Russian camp, he says, might have been sur- 
prised while the army was demoralized by the 
defeat. If General Kmety did not urge his plan 
ofa night attack at the time, it is not fair now to 
blame his commander-in-chief for neglecting to 
adopt it. But there is some truth in the remark 
with which the pamphlet concludes—‘“‘the General 
in command of the Russian army underrated his 
foe, whereas the General in command of the Turkish 
army overrated his.’’ 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Map of the Eastern Frontier of the Cape of Good Hope. B 
Henry Hall. E. Stanford +e ¥ p 


Wandsworth Asylum: A Letter to the Committee of Visitors 


g the Surrey Lunatic Asylum. By Charles Snape. 
Who 


jurchill, 
. What, se ilinen. aie , 

pk a! ~~ a oe" History. By Elizabeth 
Tar Map of the Eastern Frontier of the Cape 
Colony has been compiled by Mr. Hall, draughts- 
man to the Royal Engineers, Cape Town, from the 
best anthorities, and will prove valuable for refer- 
ene, either in connexion with the peaceful settle- 
ment of these regions, or in case of new Kaflir wars. 
ides embodying the results of the various mili- 
tary surveys that have been made, Mr. Hall has 
derived useful information from colonists, missiona- 
Nes, and other civilians stationed in remoter dis- 
tricts. The map includes the eastern counties of 
the Cape Colony, the northern district of Albert 
and N. Victoria, British Kaffraria, the Sovereignty, 
and Kaffirland, as far as known accurately beyond 

the frontier. ‘The scale is an inch to ten miles. 
© case of Mr. Snape, the medical superinten- 
dent of the Surrey County Lunatic Asylum, may 
remembered by our readers. A patient, Daniel 
Dolley, died shortly after having been treated with 
pmiower bath of unusual duration, and the fact 
3 his having struck Mr. Snape before entering the 
ath, led to the suspicion that the treatment was 
vindictive rather than. humane. In deference to 
public opinion, manifested first by rumour, and then 
ough the press, the Commissioners of Lunacy 
t ves bound to take up the matter, After 





JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


instituting all necessary inquiries, they submitted 
the case to two referees, Dr. Todd and Sir Cesar 
Hawkins, who, it is said, gave a decided opinion 
that there.was no ground for any further proceed- 
ings. In spite of this, coerced by the clamour of 
the press, the Commissioners resolved to prosecute 
Mr, Snape. The grand jury ignored the bill, and 
the matter dropped, but not till Mr. Snape had 
been subjected to heavy expenses, and to the odium 
arising from 4 criminal charge resting on him for 
nearly half a year. His solicitors, it seems, had 
imposed upon him rigid silence, and he prudently 
adhered to their advice, which was throughout the 
whole case judicious and efficient. But after all legal 
proceedings were concluded, Mr. Snape felt that 
he owed to the visitors of the Asylum at Wands- 
worth, and to the medical profession, as: well as to 
the public, some explanation. The case for the 
prosecution had received every publicity, and as 
the bill was ignored there had been no opportunity 
for the defence being publiclyknown. Accordingly, 
a Letter is now published, addressed to the Com- 
mittee of Visitors of the Asylum, in which the 
whole circumstances are narrated ina clear and 
satisfactory manner. It is shown from the records 
of the Asylum that Mr. Snape’s treatment of his 
patients has been uniformly careful and humane ; 
that the use of the shower-bath formed part of his 
system of treatment in avoiding forcible restraint ; 
that the present patient had been habitually sub- 
jected to such treatment; and that it was on his 
way to the bath, on a morning of unusual ex- 
citement, that he struck Mr. Snape, who ordered 
thirty minutes instead of twenty minutes as on 
previous occasions, considering the extraordinary 
violence of the patient, directions being at the same 
time given. to the attendant to watch the effects. 
Such is the substance of the elaborate stat it of 
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FRENCH RAILWAY LITERATURE. 


AmonGst the many benefits conferred upon civiliza- 
tion by railways, must be reckoned that of extend- 
ing the circle of readers and creating a new class 
of literature. Our ancestors, as they rode in troops 
in search of profit, piety, or pleasure, to the great 
fair, or to the shrine of some popular saint, used 
to beguile the way by relating diverting anecdotes. 
This mode of enlivening a journey is indeed incom- 
patible with the clatter of the wheels on the iron rails, 
and the frequent change of company, no less than 
with the greater reserve of modern manners. But if 
it was found necessary to provide some intellectual 
provision for the way as men rode on horseback 
through the picturesque highways and byways of 
Old England, it is doubly necessary now that we 
are whisked, at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
between high embankments or over dreary swamps. 
Accordingly, those now read who never read 
before ; and ‘ Readings for the Rail’ and ‘ Rail- 
way Libraries’ have supplied the place of the 





Mr. Snape, and no reasonable doubt remains as to 
the absence of all ground for legal proceedings. 
The case has been one of great hardship for Mr, 
Snape, thougk we can scarcely feel great regret at 
the. publicity which it has received, as showing the 
certainty of any real grievance being brought to 
light, and any needless severity answered for, seeing 
that so much must always be left to the personal 
character and temper of medical attendants and 
their assistants. 

Under the title of Who, What, and When in 
British History, the chief events likely to be re- 
membered or understood by young pupils are pre- 
sented in the form of a catechism, the answers 
being printed separate from the questions for the 
sake of exercise ; and for the same reason the ar- 
rangement is not chronological. By competition 
as to answering the questions, amusement may be 
blended with instruction, through the aid of this 
little book of facts and dates. 
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fabli of the storyteller, and may now take 
their station as a recognised branch of literature. 

It has always appeared to us, however, that we 
have not yet hit off exactly the right kind of 
book for railway reading. Its first condition is 
that it should be so short as not to require more 
than the average length of a journey by rail to 
get through. A large clear type is an essential 
qualification for a book intended to be read whilst 
we are in motion; and cheapness and portability 
are attributes of equal importance in books bought 
for a temporary purpose, and which will be torn 
up or given to servants after this has been 
answered. 4 

But what are the books which are generally to 
be found on our railway stalls, if we except such 
works as those published by Mr. Murray in his 
‘ Reading for the Rail,’ and by Messrs. Longman 
in their ‘Travellers’ Library,’ which series are, 
unhappily, not now continued? Three-volume 
novels condensed into one by means of small type, 
which it is physically impossible to read while the 
train ‘is in motion; third or fourth-rate melo- 
dramatic romances, or dreary attempts to be funny, 
in the style of ‘The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green.’ These books are generally bound in 
boards, more or less heavy and unportable, be- 
painted with a profusion of ugly figures, or be- 
smeared with tasteless colouring. 

We have just received a fasciculus of the 
‘Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer,’ published by 
Hachette; and we do not hesitate to say that the 
books of which it is composed are better adapted 
to their purpose than anything we can show in 
this country. They are light reading, calculated 
to amuse without requiring much deep thought. 
They are short. Instead of being bound in boards, 
they are sewed in thick paper covers, which 
make them portable, and which, being glazed, 
have an appearance of elegance, and are not 
easily soiled. There is no useless expenditure 
wasted on absurd decoration ; the type is remarkably 
clear and legible, and the price is of the very 
lowest. The only publications we have seen which 
at all come near them in these respects are the short 
Essays by Mr. Thackeray ; but even in this case 
the tradesman, in his ambition to produce an ap- 
pearance which he considers ‘“ handsome,” has 
sacrificed some very essential elements of conve- 
nience and elegance which the Frenchman seems 
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to attain by intuition. We display a great deal 
of common sense in the more important business 
of life ; would that we could apply it sometimes to 
the cultivation of those minor conveniences and 
amenities which tend so much to the production of 
happiness ! 
first stick in our fasciculus is a reprint of Le 
Joueur, a comedy by Regnard, who was bornin 1656, 
and died in 1710, and was thus a contemporary of 
Dryden. It is written in rhyme, and is of the old 
French classical type formed on the model of 
Plautus and Terence. Here is the avaricious 
father, the profligate and rapacious sén, and the 
stage valet, whose business it is to cheat the 
former, in order to supply his young master, 
whom he treats as a pupil, with the means of 
indulging his licentious tastes. Then there is 
the volatile young lady, the old coquette, the 
intriguing waiting gentlewoman, and the money- 
lender. This last, whose name, Madame la Res- 
source, is in itself enough to secure her success, 
is one of the best characters in the piece. The 
oe makes no pretension to probability or interest. 
tis interfded solely as a means of enabling the 
several characters to come in turns upon the stage, 
and give utterance to the witty dialogue which is 
assigned to them. The passions are never touched, 
but the fancy is amused. It is addressed ex- 
clusively to that class of readers who can appre- 
ciate wit for its own sake, and do not require the 
additional interest of a plot. 

The next isthe well-knownfarce, entitled ZL’ A vocat 
Patelin, by Brueys, a clergyman, born at Aix in 
1640. M. Patelin, the poor briefless advocate—a sort 
of Jeremy Diddler—contrives to obtain a coat on 
credit from M. Guillawme, who has been robbed of 
his sheep by his shepherd, Agnelet. The latter 
applies to Patelin to defend him ; and the confusion 
in M. Guillaume's mind and deposition before 
the Court, between the loss of his sheep and of his 
cloth, constitutes the burlesque. The state of 


intense bewilderment into which the judge is 
thrown, while M. Gwilléxtine first coniplains of the 
loss of his sheep, and, as his eye falls on the advo- 
cate who has cheated him, wanders from sheep to 


yards of cloth, is irresistibly comical. So popular 
was this farce, that the judge’s pathetic entreaty, 
‘Mais 1 & nos tons,” has passed into a 
common proverb, 

We have next three stories by the lady who goes 
by the nom de plume of ‘‘George Sond.” The 
* Mare au Diable’ is a tale of rural life in Tou- 
raine. It opens by a dissertation on the happiness 
and dignity of labour, suggested in the way of con- 
trast by a picture of Holbein. A ploughman, clad 
in rags, is seen wearily driving his plough through 
a vast plain, dotted here and there with miserable 
hovels. The sun is setting behind a hill; the 
horses are as tattered and weary as their master ; 
a painful day of labour is drawing to a close, and 
the only figure in the piece who appears gay and 
active is Death, who, in the shape of a skeleton, 
runs beside the team in the furrow. Under the 
print is this quatrain in old French :— 

“ A la sueur de ton visaige 
Tu gagneras ta pauvre vie; 


Apres long travail et usaige 
Voici la Mort qui te convie.” 


This represents, according to ‘‘ George Sand,” the 
semi-pagan stoicism which was the prevailing phi- 
losophy of the renaissance, and she asks, Is not the 
literature of the present day falling into the same 
track, when it delights to represent melo-dramatic 
scenes of robbery and violence, and to reveal the 
mystery of iniquity which underlies the smooth 
surface of society? ‘* We think,” she adds, ‘‘that 
the mission of art is a mission of sentiment and 
love, that the romance of the present day ought to 
take the place of the fable and apologue of simple 
times, and that the artist has a task more wide and 
poetic than to propose some measures of prudenceand 
conciliation in order to mitigate the terror inspired 
by such pictures. His end ought to be to inspire love 
for the objects of his solicitude, and I would not 
reproach him if, when needful, he embellished them 
a little. Artis not the study of positive reality ; 
it is the search for ideal truth, and ‘The Vicar of 








Wakefield’ was much more useful and wholesome 
to the soul than ‘Le Paysan Perverti,’ or ‘ Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses.’” 

The picture of country life drawn by ‘‘ George 
Sand” in ‘Le Mare au Diable,’ or ‘The Devil's 
Pool,’ takes therefore the sunny side of rural life. 
But we have had some intercourse with the French 
peasantry, and we are bound to say that the house- 
hold of le pére Maurice, where he and his wife, 
their son and his wife, and the daughter and her 
husband, all live in amity, and work for the com- 
mon profit, is not without its prototypes in real 
life. Germain, le fin labourewr, the skilled work- 
man, the soul of integrity and fine feeling under a 
rough exterior, to whom the original curse, “ in 
the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread,” is 
changed into a blessing, is a fine character, and we 
really believe that many such might be found. 
The author points out the fact, that the patois 
of the peasantry is, in fact, the early and unadul- 
terated language of the country. There is a grave 
and solemn simplicity in the dialogue which she 
puts into the mouths of her peasants which is ex- 
tremely noble. Whatever the optimists of the 
present day may say, there is much to admire in 
the severe dignity of ancient manners, still par- 
tially preserved among the Continental peasantry. 
Who can doubt that the plain snow-white head- 
dress of the French paysanne, and the modest 
covering of her neck, denote a higher standard of 
morals than the tawdry bonnets, in the most ultra 
fashion, loaded with artificial flowers, and the bare 
neck, in which the daughters of our labourers ap- 
pear in public? And the fact justifies the natural 
inference to be drawn from these indications. 
Female virtue amongst the peasantry is, with us, 
the rare exception ; in the country parts of France 
the lower orders are moral. 

In ‘Frangois le Champi,’ or ‘ Francis the Found- 
ling,’ ‘George Sand” still further carries out her 
original conception. In the preface the discussion 
on the nature and object of art is continued in the 
shape of a dialogue between the atithotand''a 
friend. The former maintains that the primitive 
man (‘homme primitif), that is, he who simply 
feels without attempting to analyze his feelings, 
is the true artist; and in support of this opinion 
she observes:—‘ The songs, the recitals, the 
rustic tales, paint in a few words what our litera- 
ture can only amplify and disguise There 
are some Breton ‘Complaints’ composed by beg- 
gars, which, in their three couplets, are worth all 
Goethe and Byron put together, and which prove 
that the appreciation of the beautiful and true has 
been more spontaneous and more complete in these 
simple souls than in the most illustrious poets.” 
A comparison between the ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border’ and. ‘ Marmion’ would have sug- 
gested itself to an English writer, and would fully 
bear out this view of art. Metaphysical poetry 
flourishes among civilized nations ; the true epic 
belongs to simple times, like those of Homer. 

‘*George Sand” then proceeds to argue that 
the whole race of pastorals are an effort on the 
part of the artificial man to recur to the primitive 
emotions of his nature; and that, when pastorals 
had become trite and unreal, ‘the theatre, poetry, 
romance, laid down the shepherd’s crook and took 
up the assassin’s dagger.” This arose from a 
desire to escape from artificial sentiment, and to 
awaken the passions which are common to all 
classes. But art has, in this, mistaken her mis- 
sion, which is to depict the simple and universal 
sentiments of human nature without degrading 
them. 

This is the problem which the author pro- 
poses to solve in the story of ‘ Francis the Found- 
ling.’ It is to be told in the plain and matter- 
of-fact style of one who cares not to analyze his 
emotions and keeps himself out of sight, and in 
the simple but correct language which would be 
equally intelligible to a Parisian and a peasant of 
Touraine. This is perhaps one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks an author could propose to accomplish, 
and in this case the experiment has hardly had 
fair play. ‘George Sand’s” consummate skill, 
her command of language, the consciousness of 





power which enables her to play with her subject 
her delicate perception of differences of character 
and of the development of motives, and her fidelity 
to nature, enable her to maintain the interest of 
the reader to the end. As a study of ancient lan. 
guage and a picture of the peasant-life in France 
the ‘Champi’ is perfect. We can hardly con- 
ceive how the brilliant frequenter of the Parisian 
salons should have acquired her intimate know- 
ledge of the lower orders in the provinces. But 
the plot is repulsive. It turns upon the gradual 
development of the filial affection of an adopted 
son for his protectress and friend into the passion 
of love. There is something not pleasant in the 
idea of a man’s marrying a woman who might be 
his mother in point of age ; but it becomes posi- 
tively disgusting when the relations between the 
parties had actually resembled those between a 
parent and child. 

Tn her next experiment ‘‘ George Sand” is eni- 
nently successful. ‘La Petite Fadette ;’ or ‘The 
Little Sorceress,’ is a love-story of the purest 
morality and most touching interest. It tums 
upon the power of moral and intellectual superio- 
rity to triumph over personal and social def- 
ciencies, and to awaken love in a generous heart, 
The character of Fanchon Fadette is drawn with 
great power and sweetness. Insulted by the boys 
and girls of the village on account of her wild ap- 
pearance and the reputed witchcraft of her grand- 
mother with whom she lives, the tender feelings of 
her nature are unawakened, and this life of conflict 
imparts to her manners and behaviour the inde- 
pendence and coarseness characteristic of a boy, 
If others insult her, she insults them, and her 
quickness of intellect enables her to do so with 
such effect that she becomes both feared and hated, 
Not caring to please any one, she neglects her 
personal appearance. Her love of nature and in- 
satiable curiosity induce her to study the proper- 
ties of the simples which her grandmother sells, 
and she is also believed by the superstitious pea- 
sants to be a witch. This only increases the dis- 
like with which she is generally regarded. At 
length comes love to soften and refine her. She is 
at first abhorred by the young Landry, to whom 
she is attached ; but his surprise at finding in 
her against whom he was so prejudiced so much 
good sense, feeling, and grace, soon changes into 
the most ardent love. 

Simple as these stories are, we recognise in every 
line the hand of a master. ‘‘ George Sand” has a 
certain artistic effect to produce; every word is 
chosen with a view to enhance it. The dialogue 
is not indeed English ; there is not in the characters 
that insular pride and conventionalism which 
make even the least educated in this country 
ashamed to express strong emotions. But there 
is, for that very reason, a freshness and nature 
abot it which is perfectly delightful after the 
hard and forced conversations of our novels of 
the middle and higher classes. It was this 
power of depicting simply and naturally the finer 
feelings of humanity as displayed by the poor 
and uneducated that at once raised Mr. Charles 
Dickens to the first place among English novelists 
of the present day ; and in ‘‘ George Sand” we can 
discern many points of resemblance to the author 
of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ 

At a meeting of the Blaydon Literary Institute, 
which took place last week, and was presided over 
by Lord Ravensworth, we observed that the Hon. 
H. G. Liddell warned the operatives whom he was 
addressing against the poison of French romances, 
and recommended them to study: human nature m 
the novels of Mr. James, and history in the pages 
of Hume. In all the cycle of English literature 
Mr. Liddell could not have discovered less apposite 
examples than those which he selected. We ven- 
ture to say that there is more real nature in one 
dialogue of ‘‘George Sand” than in all the romances 
of chivalry which Mr. James has produced. 
as for religion and morality, we never should have 
dreamed of seeking them in the pages of the sneer 
ing infidel Hume. Mr. Emerson says that the 
English cannot speak of religion without running 





into cant; and truly the picture of Mr, Liddel, 
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shocked at such stories as those we have been 
describing, and recommending the nature of Mr. 
James and the piety of Hume instead, would go 
far to justify the accusation. Our three stories 
from the pen of ‘‘ George Sand” treat of love as 
a more simple and intelligible feeling than that 
which passes for it in our transcendental novels. 
But is this necessarily coarse or corrupting? We 
think not. Our conventional coldness is not 
favourable to general morality. It induces a double 
rule of conduct, one for show, the other for use ; 
and the severity of the former is too often only a 
pretext for the relaxation of the latter. 

To have depicted the peasantry of France with- 
out indirectly at least introducing the subject of 
religion would not have been to hold UP the 

to nature, because religious faith still 
e. their modes of thought, and enters into their 
social habits. But here the art of the author 
again appears. The faith of the primitive man, 
whom it is her object to portray, is objective ; it 
refers to the Supreme Being without any of that 
self-consciousness which produces cant. And hence 
it is that we can listen to her peasants speaking of 
le Bon Dieu, and praying for what they desire, with- 
ont that feeling of disgust which is produced when 
our countrymen and countrywomen, whether in real 
life or in novels, take to speaking their experiences. 
“George Sand” set out by proposing as her object 
to depict the simple and universal sentiments of 
human nature without degrading them. She has 
attained it. 

After these Bucolics, we are not much in the vein 
toappreciate ‘Tolla,’ by M. Edmond About, It 
isa story of fashionable life in Italy, and ends 
with the death of the heroine. But M. About has 
not yet discovered one of the first principles of 


thetoric :— 
si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. 
He relates the tragical death of Tolla, the grief of 
the survivors, and the poetical justice which over- 
takes them, with the same jaunty air with which 
he describes a brilliant assembly in the Palazzo 
de’ Coromili. This novel first appeared in the 
columns of ‘Le Revue des Deux Mondes,’ and 
gave rise to a literary controversy which was carried 
on with considerable vivacity. A writer in ‘Le 
Revue de Paris’ announced one fine day that ‘ Tolla’ 
was a translation from a collection of Italian letters, 
entitled ‘ Victoria Savorelli.’ But when the latter 
was produced, it turned out that, though it had 
afforded to M. About the foundation of his story, 
all that was valuable in ‘Tolla’ was really his own. 
The last volume of our fasciculus is an historical 

study by M. Guillaume Guizot, the hero of which 
is our own Alfred. This benefactor of the human 
race is discussed in his several characters of war- 
Tior, statesman, philosopher, and man of letters. 
From that conventional intolerance, casting its dark 
shadow over past, present, and future, which we 
find it necessary to assume as a part of our amor 
patrie, M. Guizot is of course free. He is thus 
ableto give a truer and more kindly picture of the 
restorer of learning in Saxon England than could 
well have proceeded from the pen of an English- 
man. The chapter on Alfred’s translation of 
Boéthius struck us as evincing great powers of 
discrimination, and a thorough appreciation of the 
medieval mind. The book is at once interesting 
and philosophical. 
_ Both in form and matter we cannot help think- 
Ing that our publishers of ‘Railway Libraries’ 
might take a useful hint from our allies. The 
matter of half our novels is too often spoiled by 
being spun out to the conventional three volumes, 
and their form by being again compressed into 
one, to suit the wants of railway travellers. 

e are always laying ourselves open to the 
censure of the poet :— 

“Nymor, ov, icacww dow mAcov Huo TavTos,” 
By grasping at too great an effect we often fail to 

uce any. The French, on the contrary, 
sueceed, from their habit of nicely adapting the 
tffort to the object which they desire to attain. 


MOORFIELDS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—To the graphic sketch of ‘ Moorfields in the 
Olden Time,’ in your last number, might be added 
two associations of peculiar interest. 
remembers the striking remarks of Macaulay on 
the right method of writing history, which is too 
often a mere catalogue of kings and of battles, 
instead of a picture of the life of a people. And 
he gives as an illustration the idea of “narrating 
the events of the reign of George IT., without telling 
of Whitefield preaching in Moorfields.” Mr. Daniel 
does mention itinerant preachers along with the 
other motley charlatans of the place ; but among 
these he can scarcely have had in his mind the 
good John Wesley, and Whitefield, the most elo- 
quent preacher of modern times. In the life of 
Wesley, by Southey, and in many biographical 
worksrelating tothat period, will be foundinteresting 
notices of the preaching in Moorfields. 

Another reminiscence of Moorfields, not so plea- 
sant, is that which recalls the site of Old Bedlam. 
Like Mr, Daniel, I am not quite a Methuselah, yet 
many a time in my student days have I crossed 
Moorfields, then a large houseless space, just as 
Whitefield saw it, and passed the dismal building— 

Close by those walls where folly holds her throne, 

And laughs to think Monro would take her down; 

Where o’er the gate, by his famed father’s hand, 

Great Cibber’s brainless brazen brothers stand. 
Theallusionis to the two figures, Raving and Melan- 
choly Madness, the workmanship of Colley Cibber’s 
father ; and Pope, then at war with Colley, thus 
with artful and insolent alliteration characterizes 
the stupidity and impudence of his adversary. The 
literature of the time abounds in allusions to the 
Old Bedlam, whether in the prose of Horace Wal- 
pole or the verse of Gay :— 

Through fam’d Moorfields extends a spacious seat, 

Where mortals of exalted wit retreat, 


_ Where, wrapped in contemplation and in straw, 
' The wiser few from the mad world withdraw. 


SENEX. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Way, it has been asked, are not the Learned 
Societies, destined to meet at Burlington House, 
already located there at the opening of the Session? 
Some eclat might have attached, at this seasonable 
period of the gathering of the savans, to the in- 
auguration of the old halls for their new uses, 
especially as it is intended, if possible, to hold the 
meetings of each of ‘the Societies on the same 
night, and to have a soirée afterwards in common. 
Every one regrets the discontinuance of the soirées 
of the Presidents of the Royal and Linnean Socie- 
ties, the only occasion on which the cultivators of 
science in various departments were brought to- 
gether. But science has lost much of its prestige 
in circles in which it was wont to be honoured, 
owing to the abandonment of these social amenities. 
The conversazioni of the leading Societies ought to 
be revived, and an excellent opportunity is afforded, 
by the accommodation at Burlington House, for 
the introduction of a special series of these official 
levees for the invitation of distinguished person- 
ages, dignitaries of the Church and State, and 
foreign visitors. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer has been elected 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, on the 
retirement of the Duke of Argyll, who has filled 
the post for the last two years. Lord Stanley and 
Sir John Herschel were also nominated, but Her- 
schel’s name being withdrawn, the contest pro- 
ceeded to a vote for Stanley or Bulwer, who was 
elected by a majority of 242 against 134. Except 
in rare cases, the choice of Lord Rector has in 
recent times been determined by literary rather 
than political qualifications, and the names of 
Jeffrey, Campbell, Macaulay, and other distin- 
guished men of letters, have brought honour to the 
office now worthily filled by Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 

The Ear! of Ellesmere has been re-elected Rector 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

The English passion for statues and monumental 





| memorials has not always been manifested in works 


Every one’ 





creditable either to national feeling or artistic taste, 
but in both respects there is in our time a visible 
improvement. Peel and Wellington certainly 
threaten to be unduly multiplied in effigy through- 
out the country ; but of both there have been seve- 
ral statues admirable as works of art, and we have 
hope that the national memorial of “the Duke,” in 
St.Paul’s, will be worthy of the subject, and answer- 
able to the anticipations raised by an appeal to 
public competition. Several other memorials to 
personages of note have recently been completed 
or are projected. Thestatue of General Sir Charles 
Napier will soon be in its place by the side of the 
Nelson column in Trafalgar-square. A statue, 
by Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A., was last week 
placed in front of the Foundling Hospital, to the 
memory of its founder, Captain Coram. A sub- 
scription is on foot for erecting a monument to Sir 
John Franklin in Lincoln, of which county he was 
a native. And in Bombay arrangements are being 
made for a statue of the late Sir Jhamsetjee Jee- 
jeebhoy, a British subject of the East, well worthy 
of such a public honour. 

On the 16th instant died at Hastings, in the 79th 
year of his age, Mr. Henry Henland, a German 
long resident in this country as a scientific dealer 
in minerals, and for some years Foreign Secretary 
of the Geological Society. Mr. Henland com- 
menced business in London as a mineralogist 
some fifty years since, having purchased, as the 
basis of his collection, the minerals of a renowned 
dealer of the last century, commonly known to 
connoisseurs as ‘Old Humphrey.’ Nearly the 
whole of the very fine collection of minerals in the 
British Museun, the finest collection, indeed, known, 
were supplied by Mr. Henland, or purchased by the 
Trustees at his periodical sales, and the celebrated 
collection of the late Mr. C. Hampden Turner, 
of Rooksnest, was formed by him. Through the 
exertions, chiefly, of Mr,, Henland, an important 
catalogue of this last collection was published. It 
was commeticed in 1820 by. M, Levy, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Brussels, and completed, 
with the assistance of Mr. Brookes, in 1837. It 
fills three octavo volumes of nearly five hundred 
pages each, and is accompanied by an atlas of 83 
quarto plates, containing outline diagrams of more 
than a thousand forms of crystals, all drawn by M. 
Levy, and forming the most valuable figures of 
the kind extant. 

The ‘ Norwich Mercury’ announces the death of 
Mr. C. Muskett, a well-known and much-respected 
bookseller of that city. ‘‘He was a man,” says 
our contemporary, “‘ of ripe knowledge in medieval 
literature ; collecting old books, not alone to dis- 
perse them among the libraries of the noble and 
the rich, but for their own sake; and he never 
parted with a rare or a richly-illustrated work, 
without a sigh of regret that it should leave his 
own possession. Equally with literature, he was a 
lover of the fine arts, and his own collection of 
drawings were witnesses of his pure taste, his 
practised and enlightened knowledge. Mr. Mus- 
kett was also strongly devoted to the study of the 
antiquities of this city, and had made large and 
valuable collections for the illustration of this his 
favourite pursuit. Most of the books, within the 
last eight or ten years, which have been published 
on local antiquities, came from Mr. Muskett’s 
press, while several of them are not only indebted 
in their outward appearance to his care as pub- 
lisher, but the value of their contents increased by 
his gathered information.” 

We have also to record the death of a London 
publisher, Mr. David Bogue, representative of the 
former house of Tilt and Bogue, well known in the 
epoch of ornamental annuals and the lighter tribe 
of comic periodicals. In our day most of the latter 
have been swallowed up by ‘Punch,’ and a higher 
class of illustrated gift-books has supplanted the 
showy annuals of a past generation. Mr. Bogue 
still continued, however, to publish ‘The Keep- 
sake’ and ‘The Book of Beauty,’ almost the sole 
survivors of this class of books. Other illustrated 
works of higher value Mr. Bogue has produced— 
such as the edition of Milton’s ‘ L’All 4 
and ‘Il Penseroso,’ Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ 
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* Christmas with the Poets,’ and others, illustrated 
by Mr. Birket Foster. One of the most important 
of Mr. Bogue’s recent publications was the ac- 
count of Turner and his Works, by John Burnet, 
F.R.S., and Peter Cunningham, with engravings 
of many of the great painter’s pictures. 

The sale of Mr. Yarrell’s library, noticed in our 
last, was continued on Friday and Saturday, when 
the following were the lots of chief interest :— 
‘Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler,’ illus- 
trated with many additional plates, 97.; Jackson’s 
‘Treatise on Wood-Engraving,’ with 300 illustra- 
tions, 41. 5s.; Kay’s ‘Zoology of New York,’ 
3l. 10s.; Todd’s ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology,’ 62. 10s.; Johnson’s ‘History of 
British Zoophytes,’ 27. 5s.; Ralf's ‘British Des- 
midiew,’ 21. 6s.; Hewitt’s ‘Eggs of British Birds,’ 
5l.; ‘Aisop’s Fables,’ with cuts by Bewick, 
Il. 18s.; Andubon’s ‘ Birds of America,’ 361.; Au- 
dubon’s ‘Ornithological Biography,’ 10/. 10s.; 
Yarrell’s ‘British Birds,’ illustrated with Bewick’s 
cuts, 211.; ‘Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle,’ 
71.10s.; Reeve’s ‘Conchologia Systematica,’ 71. 5s.; 
Alder and Hancock’s ‘ Nudibranchiate Mollusca,’ 
6l.; Owen’s ‘Odontography,’ 91. 15s.; Smith’s 
‘Zoology of South Africa,’ 132. 10s.; ‘Fauna 
Japonica,’ 41.; Gould’s ‘Birds of Europe,’ 911.; 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of Australia,’ 791. *Gould’s ‘ Mam- 
mals of Australia,’ 14/. 10s.; Gould’s ‘Toucans,’ 
71.; Gould’s ‘ Century of Birds from the Himalaya,’ 
91.; Block’s ‘Ichthiologie,’ 12 vols., 202. 10s.; 
Gray's ‘Genera of Birds,’ illustrated by D. W. 
Mitchell, 167. 5s. 

Mr. Thackeray having delivered his Lectures on 
the Four Georges in Edinburgh, is now repeating 
them in Glasgow. Arrangements are also made 
for other towns of Scotland enjoying the intellectual 
treat, which has been first given in the literary and 
commercial capitals of the north. From the re- 
ports published in the Scottish papers, the American 
— of these lectures have not been exaggerated. 

e historical sketches are said to be masterly, 
while interspersed with amusing biographical 
notices and snatches of court and literary gossip, 
giving full scope for Mr. Thackeray’s satiric humour, 
although his love of caricature occasionally mars 
the truth of his pictures and the justness of his 
criticisms. 

The centenary of Handel’s death falling in 1859, 
it is proposed to celebrate his memory bya musical 
festival on a scale of unprecedented grandeur. 
. Whatever may be done in other countries, it is 
England, the land of his adoption, the scene of 
his triumphs, the resting-place of his ashes, that 
will take the first part in the commemoration of 
the great composer. In England Handel lived for 
more than half a century, and was a naturalized 
British subject ; in this country all his masterpieces, 
his oratorios, were written ; and in London, where 
he was buried with national honour, and where his 
manuscripts are kept as treasured relics, the 
worthiest tribute of reverence is paid in the 
constant study and performance of his works in a 
manner and on a scale elsewhere unknown. For 
the commemoration of 1859 it is premature to make 
any arrangements, but it has been resolved to have 
in 1857 a preliminary festival. On occasions of 
former celebrations the directors of the Ancient 
Concerts took the initiative. Since that institution 
has passed away, the Sacred Harmonic Society may 
worthily claim succession to any post of honour 
connected with the name of Handel. A letter 
addressed to the members and assistants of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society has been published, in 
which the plan of the festival of 1857 is described. 
It is to be held in the transept of the CrystalPalace. 
From the vast scale on which the performances are 
projected, as well as for accommodating the larger 
audiences that in our day appreciate Handel's 
music, this choice seemed n . At West- 
minster Abbey, in 1784, the number of performers 
was 527, and in 1834, on the Messiah day, 599, 
and on ‘neither occasion did the audience amount 
to 3000, though the avenues were filled with 
persons standing. It is calculated that sittings 
may be provided in the central transept of the 
Crystal Palace for 12,000 persons, all with unin- 





terrupted view of the orchestra, the strength of 
which on this occasion will include 2000 chorus 
singers, and about 300 performers, or 2300 in all. 
At the opening of the Crystal Palace in 1854 there 
were 1700 performers, and the effect was remarkable, 
although the arrangements on that occasion were 
most hastily made. By careful selection from the 
metropolitan and provincial choirs, there is little 
reason for doubt that a really efficient array of 
vocal as well as instrumental strength will be 
secured. Mr. Costa’s having undertaken the 
direction is guarantee for earefulness in the arrange- 
ments, and for efficiency in the necessary training 
and rehearsal. The performances of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society this winter in Exeter Hall will 
be conducted with special relation to the festival. 
In the progress of the arrangements we shall feel 
deep interest. Apart from the musical interest of 
the festival, it will be an event suggestive of many 
historical scenes. In 1834, King William IV., 
Queen Adelaide, and the Princess Victoria were 
present, and among the audience were some who 
remembered the festival of 1784. One memorial 
we have in the lines of the veteran poet, W. Lisle 
Bowles :— 

It is full fifty years since I heard last, 

Handel, thy solemn and divinest strain 

Roll through the long nave of this pillar’d fane, 

Now seeming as if scarce a year had passed. 


The Prefect of Paris has just received seven large 
boxes of English books, presented to the Library 
of the Hétel de Ville by the Lord Mayor, in the 
name of the Corporation of London. 

Dr. Prohle, a much esteemed German writer, 

has just published a work entitled a ‘Monography 
of Gottfried August Biirger.’ It is a well-written 
and carefully-compiled life of the poet, and, besides, 
contains sixty poems which had never appeared in 
any previous edition of his works, and a letter of 
his to Frederick the Great. 
Henri Martin, the distinguished French histo- 
rian, who lately received from the Académie 
Frangaise the great Gobert prize for his ‘ History 
of France,’ has just brought outa ‘Life of Joan 
of Are,’ which is written from recently discovered 
documents that throw an entirely new light on the 
career of the heroine—representing it exactly as it 
was, without, on the one hand, the poetical or fan- 
tastic exaggerations of legendary narratives, or, on 
the other, the unseemly detraction of Voltaire and 
his disciples. It is needless to say that this book 
possesses peculiar interest for Englishmen; the 
authentic circumstances of the trial and execution 
of the heroine which it gives will in particular be 
read by them with eager curiosity. We observe 
that M. Martin adopts the new way of writing the 
name—Dare, instead of d’Arc, Some months ago, 
it may be remembered, we mentioned that French 
savans had ascertained beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the latter spelling of the name, though it has 
been established for centuries in France and in all 
Europe, is completely erroneous—the famous Joan 
having been the daughter of a poor peasant named 
Darc, having, therefore, no pretension whatsoever 
to the aristocratic de, and, moreover, having done 
nothing to cause her name to be coupled with any 
place called Arc. 

A new edition (the sixth) of M. Guizot’s ‘ His- 
tory of Civilization in France and Europe’ has 
just been brought out at Paris. In a preface the 
distinguished author says that he has not found it 
necessary to make any alterations in the work, 
though thirty years have elapsed since it was first 
published. 

A French paper we see claims for a Frenchman 
the honour, hitherto awarded to our countryman, 
Congreve, of having invented the rockets now used 
in warfare. It is stated that a Colonel Prevot, 
who served in Russia in the time of Catherine, 
first employed rockets in the taking of Ochakow by 
Potemkin, and in the attack on the Turkish fleet 
which helped to defend the place; and this they 
say is ‘proved, first, by an inscription on Prevot’s 
tombstone (he died in 1798), in an abandoned 
cemetery at Sebastopol ; and next, by a letter 
written by a Prince of Nassau to Catherine, which 
is now preserved in the library at Odessa. But if 


this be true, how happens it that Prevot’s rocket 
were never used anywhere else than at Ochakowt 
It is alleged that they did terrible damage there, 
jand surely the Russians could hardly have been g 

foolish as not to have employed in subsequent Ope. 
rations such a formidable invention, 

The Sultan has just made a present to the French 
Government of the Church of St. Anne and the 
Sanctuarium; these sacred edifices stand on the 
spot where once were seen the house of St. Anne 
and the cradle of ‘‘the Queen of Heaven.” Saladin 
had converted it into a Mussulman seminary, whic 
however, has long been disused; this conversion, 
however, of a Mohammedan house for religiow 
instruction into a temple of Christian worship by 
the express command of the Sultan, is a matter of 
great importance amongst those fanatic people, 

At Hunsdorf, in the county of Zips, in Hungary, 
famous as the theatre of a battle between the Huns 
and Romans, a quantity of small Roman statues, 
funereal urns, vases, and medals, also of human 
bones, have recently been discovered in a grotto, 











FINE ARTS. 

Epochs of Painted Vases; an Introduction 
to their Study. By Hodder M. Westropp, 
Esq. Walton and Maberly. 

Tue history of the painted vase, taken as 4 
articular instance in the wide circle of art 
evelopment, is assuredly one of the simplest 

and most instructive that can be met with. 

Here we have a manufacture that has sprung 

up, reached maturity, fallen into decline, and 

perished; and every stage of its existence 
can be examined at leisure. Many special 
circumstances, no doubt, aided to bring this 
beautiful art to a high state of perfection. 

What the manufacture wanted in constructive 

importance, though that was not absolutely 

nothing, it made up in its universal applica 
tion: and where it failed in the plastic re- 
sources of material, it gained in the sur | 
with which the design had to be execu 

and in its permanence when accomplished. 

Most Greeks were obliged to use some, at 

least, of the drinking-cups, water-buckets, oil- 

flasks, wine-stoups, ointment-jars, which we 
now know by the names of amphora, hydria, 
crater, cantharus, aryballos, and the rest, 
though few might be able to dedicate a statue 
or to adorn their houses with paintings. 
Then, whilst an architectural design or 4 
group of sculpture could be executed slowly 
and with deliberation, and whilst a painting 
or a gem could be finished by a succession of 
touches, vases, as Mr. Westropp here points 
out, could be painted only with the greatest 
celerity, the clay absorbing the colours very 
quickly, so that if a line was interrupted, the 
joining would be perceptible. It cannot be 
doubted that the concentrated and rapid effort 
thus demanded of the artist, joined to the 
lasting nature of his design when once made, 
had a favourable effect upon his attempts. 
With such advantages and such peculiarities, 
we find that the progress of this art may be 
taken as a humble but a faithful type of the 
march of its greater contemporaries. All the 
arts in every primitive country must have one 
source, which exists not in the happy disco- 
veries or the superior energies of one mal, 
but in the imitative scully of the people. 

Accordingly, they all manifest themselves 1 

nearly the same manner. The first uses of 

the beautiful, and afterwards elaborate prac 
tice of vase painting are obvious enough. 

From these “homely wants and familist 

drudgeries the winged genius arose. Nor 

must it be forgotten that two arts, that of the 





potter and the painter, are here combined. 
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two corresponded, moreover, in a re- 
markable manner ; in the age where the forms 
were best the designs were also in purest 
taste, showing how faithfully the ssthetic 
qualities of the people represented themselves 
in the works of their hands. 

Early in the consideration of the subject 

comes the question of nomenclature. ‘ Etrus- 
ean’ was the designation originally given to 
every description of ancient painted vessel ; 
nor is the phrase unusual at the present day. 
But are they all Etruscan? “Geography 
settles that question ; for— 
* “Painted vases have been found,” says Mr. 
Westropp, ‘‘at Athens, Megara, Milo, in Aulis, 
in Tauris, at Corfu, and in the Isles of Greece. 
The greater number, indeed, are found even at the 
resent day in Magna Grecia, Nola, Capua, Pes- 
hy and in Sicily, but they are found in every 
¢ountry where Greek domination prevailed.” 


But though it is indisputable that vases 
were fabricated at an early date both in 
Greece and Italy, the question remains to 
which nation the invention is due; and on 
this point Mr. Westropp follows the opinion 
of K. O. Miiller, who treats Etruscan painting 
as only a branch of the Greek. This peculiar 
mode of ornament was probably known in 
itruria before it was practised elsewhere in 
taly, but its original source was Corinth. 
Greek Vase Painting would still be an inap- 

priate name for the whole manufacture, 
masmuch as the Italian branch varied con- 
siderably from the parent stream. Other 
denominations have been discussed by Mr. 
Westropp, who concludes as follows :— 

“We may, however, be able to class them more 
i greta on considering, in the first place, 
that painted vases form a class apart among the 
femains of antiquity ; secondly, that it is ‘reeog- 
nised at the present day, that the Etruscans 
manufactured them also, as well as the Greeks ; 
thirdly, that the subject itself of the painting is the 
most certain type of their origin, especially with 

to Etruscan vases, for we cannot suppose 
the Greeks, who cultivated the arts after the 
Etruscans, would have painted on the vases the 
myths, creed, and the history of Etruria, though 
the Etruscans might have done so for the Greeks : 
lastly, that vases which bear subjects purely Greek 
are found in many countries, and in different 
Places, without, however, their bearing any local 
characteristic, all belonging alike to Greek art, and 
without any other distinction than that which 
results from the style itself, according to the 
ate or ar ontiqany of the ps asa We may, 
erefore, adopt the general denomination of 
Painted Vases.” . 


These arguments appear to us to be con- 
elusive that the term Etruscan is both his- 
torically and scientifically incorrect : but that 
it will be discontinued at once on that account 
is pethaps more than can be expected. 

aking first the Etruscan variety, the 

Geer! characteristics of vases found at 

olterra, Tarquinii, Perugia, &c., are thus 
described :— 

“The clay of which they are made is of a pale 
or reddish yellow, the varnish is dull, the work- 
manship rather rude, the ornaments are devoid of 
taste and elegance, and the style of the figures 
possesses all those characteristics already assigned 
to that of the Etruscans. The figures are drawn in 

ck on the natural colour of the clay : sometimes 
4 little red is introduced on the black ground of the 
drapery. It is by the subject chiefly that the 
Ei vases are distinguished from the Greek 
vases. On the former, the figures are in the cos- 
tume peculiar to ancient Italy; the men and the 

eroes are represented with their beards and hair 
very thick ; the gods and genii have large wings ; 
we may also observe divinities, religious customs, 
attributes, manners, arms and different 





from those of Greece. If an inscription in Etruscan 
characters traced invariably from right to left, ac- 
companies the painting, certainty with regard to 
their origin may be considered as complete.” 

The Greek vases, on the other hand, are 
divided into classes, depending partly upon 
their colour, and partly upon the execution of 
their ornaments :— 

‘* They are all made of a very fine and light clay; 
their exterior coating is composed of a particular 
kind of clay, which seems to be a kind of yellow or 
ted ochre, reduced to a very fine paste, mixed with 
some glutinous or oily substance, and laid on with 
a brush ; the parts which are painted black have 
all the brilliancy of enamel.” 


1. The first style, erroneously called the 
Egyptian, from the resemblance of the paint- 
ings to the arabesques and figures of Egyptian 
ornament, dates from the earliesttimes. Here 
the ground is yellow or red, and the figures 
traced onit are black. The subjects are mostly 
ancient mythological traditions, and their 
inscriptions for the most part written from 
right to left, or in boustrophedon. 

‘We may here observe than another branch 
of this style has been distinguished by Miiller, 
of a still earlier and ruder age, where the 
ground is light yellow, the vases without gloss, 
and the figures are brown, red, or violet. The 
figures mostly consist of animal shapes of an 
arabesque character, and have probably given 
rise to the appellation of Egyptian. These 
have been grouped together with those bearing 
masnaiogioe subjects above mentioned by 

r. Westropp. The whole class exhibits the 
infancy and Phildhood of art, when the rudest 
symbol was an effort of representation sufli- 
cient to gratify the untutored eye, and to excite 
the vague imagination of the worshipper. This 
was the age of monsters and superstition ; 
when the fancy of the shepherd peopled _ seas, 
mountains, and lakes with divinities, and when 
two beams stuck by th or in the earth, with as 
many cross pieces between them, at Sparta, 
were sufficient to convey to the multitude 
a religious idea of the Dioscuri. This ex- 
tended to about 520 B.c., the era of Darius 
and Pisistratus, Theognis and Periander. 

2. The archaic age in vase-painting ex- 
tended to 430 3.c. The figures were still 
painted black on a red ground. The designs 
were more stiff, hard, and severe; and the 
scenes chiefly taken from Hellenic mythology. 
To this class belongs the celebrated vase with 
the Panathenaic procession, formerly in Mr. 
Burgon’s collection, and now in the British 
Museum, corresponding with the sculptures 
of Selinus and Atgina. 

3. The important change which followed 
was the colouring of the whole vase black, 
with the exception of the figures, which were 
left of the colour of the clay, the costumes of 
the figures, the hair, drapery, &c., being pre- 
viously traced in black. To this change cor- 
responds also an alteration in design. The 
harshness of the archaic forms gives way to a 
calmer and more perfect dignity. In a simi- 
lar manner, in statuary, the original sim- 
plicity and strictness of the representations 
of divine forms had yielded to a more flow- 
ing manner. The pillar which had first been 
merely headed with a bust, and reverenced as 
a Hermes, was now moulded into a complete 
figure. It is satisfactorily shown that the 
reserve of Greek religious feeling, and not 
any incapacity of representation, prevented 
this mode from being adopted at first. These 
remains, whether on vases or in sculpture, 
therefore, reveal to us passages of devout 


tradition and dignified severity in the ancient 





Greek character which are not commonly as- 
sociated with it. The date of this epoch is 
fixed at from 460 to 420 B.c.—a period con- 
temporary with, but not exactly correspond- 
ing to, the age of Pericles and Phidias. 

4. The beautiful or ‘Greek’age is so called 
by Mr. Westropp, we presume, because every 
other, or almost every other, stage in the de- 
velopment of vase-painting had been reached 
by another race, the Etrurian; but here the 
genius of the Greeks asserted its greater 
power of expansion, and its unrivalled supe- 
riority. Every excellence was here combined 
—elegance of form, fineness of material, bril- 
liancy of varnish, and exquisite beauty of 
design. 

‘‘The predominating subjects are Greek myths, 
or representations of Greek manners ; but scenes 
connected with the worship of Demeter and Dio- 
nysos are of frequent occurrence. The most com- 
mon form of the vases of this kind is that of the 
slender amphora, the round hydria, and the crater. 
Vases of this style appear to belong to the period 
beginning with the year B.c. 400. They are seldom 
found in Etruria, and most frequently in Nola, 
Sicily, and Attica.” 

This is no doubt that period of the art 
which was connected with the great works of 
Phidias, and legitimately bears the influence 
of his sovereign powers. It would seem, 
then, judging -by the dates, that a severe or 
transitional style was in vogue along with 
the more beautiful productions of more ad- 
vanced artists; and it would be curious to 
trace similar analogies in sculpture and archi- 
tecture. 

5. Finally, the décadence of this elegant 
art is described by the author. The figures 
were still yellow on a black ground, but of 
widely different style :— 

‘* The vases are often of enormous size, and exag- 
gerated proportions. The multitude of figures intro- 
duced, the complexity of the composition, the in- 
feriority and carelessness of the design, the flourish 
and lavishment of decoration, in a word, the 
absence of that chasteness and purity which gave 
the perfect style its chief charm, indicate these 
vases to belong, if not always to the period of 
Decadence, at least to the verge of it.” 


Enough has been said to show how accu- 
rately these changes correspond with similar 
varieties in cognate arts, which reflected, like 
the former, the rise and progress in the 
national feelings and character. 

The subjects represented are divided by 
the author into ys classes—the mytho- 
logical, the heroical, and the historical. These 
names speak for themselves; but as part of 
this subject the following observations are 
made :-— 

‘<We must introduce an important remark here 
relative to the variety of mythological, heroical, 
and even historical subjects. These subjects, 
especially the first and second, seem to form a 
mythology and heroic history distinct from those 
of the Greek poets and prose writers. We find on 
the vases persons not mentioned in ancient writers ; 
entire scenes, also, which cannot be explained by 


‘any written tradition, or which are represen 


with circumstances which history has not handed 
down tous. We must further remark, that the 
mythology of the poets is not always in harmony 
with that of the prose writers; and among the 
poets themselves, that of the lyric writers is 
frequently different from that of the tragic poets. 
Traditions must have changed ; and, perhaps, at 
the period of the great writers of Greece, there was 
established, amidst this confusion, a kind of 
eclecticism, which left the poet, the mythograph, 
&c., the liberty of choosing among those traditions 
whatever suited best the aim and nature of the 
poem, or whatever appeared most likely. Painted 
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especially the most ancient, which are 
anterior to these writers, give us information which 
we do not receive from ancient writers: this gives 
to their study a great degree of importance and 
interest: further, they represent, in the most 
authentic manner, the genuine history of art among 
the Greeks from its origin until it reached per- 
fection.” 

Then as to the purpose of these vases ;— 
though in many cases, and especially in the 
earlier ages, they were doubtless in every- 

day use, yet frequently in later times they 
were mere objects of ornaments and vehicles 
of art-expression. As such they were given 
for prizes, or were cherished as objects of 
vertu, or as pledges of love or friendship. 
Vitruvius, in a remarkable passage cited by 
the author, mentions the circumstance, that 
when a young unmarried lady of Corinth 
died, her nurse collected the cups which she 
was fond of in her lifetime, and deposited 
them on the top of her tomb, covering them 
with a roof. In abundant instances, also, 
vessels were buried with the dead. It is 
with all this a circumstance which the author 
notes as very remarkable, that in no ancient 
writer whatever does any reference occur to 
this extensive manufacture, unless it be in one 
passage, and that a doubtful one, of Suetonius. 

Further, with reference to the localities of 
the ancient vase-manufactories, we are cau- 
tioned against the frauds which are practised 
upon credulous connoisseurs in this as in 
every other field of research :— 

‘* Several imitations have been made of ancient 
vases, either through a love of art, or for the 
purpose of deceit, the first may be considered 
praiseworthy, as it has contributed considerably to 
bring to perfection modern pottery ; the second, as 
highly censurable, for. even experienced ¢onnois- 
seurs have been deceived. Pietro Fondi, who 
had established his manufactories at Venice and at 
Corfu, was remarkable for his success in this 
kind of deceit. The family Vasari, at Arezzo, 
manufactured vases of this kind ; there are several 
of them in the gallery at Florence. Of this kind of 
deception there are several kinds. Sometimes 
the vase is ancient but the painting is modern, 
frequently details and inscriptions are added to the 
ancient painting ; but the difference of the style of 
drawing, the multiplicity of details, the nails indi- 
cated on the hands and feet, betray the fraud, as 
well as the coarseness of the earth which makes the 
vases heavier, and the metallic lustre of the varnish. 
The test which the colours of the false vases are 
made to undefyo is also decisive ; if colours mixed 
with water or alcohol have been employed, it is 
sufficient to passa little water or spirits of wine 
over them to make them disappear ; the ancient 
colours having been baked with the vases resist 
this test. In modern times, imitations have been 
made by the celebrated Wedgwood, remarkable 
alike for their elegance and taste.” 


In taking leave of this treatise, we cannot 
help admiring the large stock of information 
which has been unostentatiously brought to- 
gether, and simply stated by the author, 
whose work throughout is that of a scholar 
and a man of taste. 

The plates are nine in number; they com- 
prise figures of every description of vase that 
is commonly known, and in each of the five 
styles mentioned above. Every object is 
numbered, and its Greek name appended in a 
table. The simplicity of the primitive forms, 
with their rude figures, the mannerism of 
the archaic, the relaxed severity of the tran- 
sitional, the flowing beauties of the perfected 
Greek art, the luxurious graces of the déca- 
dence, and the final degradation of art to 
ugly shapes and ill-drawn figures—may here 
be better studied by the eye than deseribed in 


words. As a collection of interesting facts— 
as an instructive chapter in art-history—and 
as an ornamental volume in itself—this work 
is not only highly creditable to the attain- 
ments of the author, but may be welcomed as 
an evidence of that increasing taste for pure 
form and elegant expression which our 
splendid national collections can scarcely fail 
to produce. 


This week, according to usual custom, the 
studies made in the School of Painting at the 
British Institution were exhibited, on Wednesday 
and Thursday ; but we cannot on this occasion 
congratulate the students on any great amount 
of success. Sir Joshua’s Portrait of Miss Hunter 
seems to have puzzled everybody. The attempts 
have been very numerous—some twelve or so 
altogether—but all are more or less failures. 
Perhaps the mounted sketch by Mr. Charles 
Stanley, comprising a pair of copies of this 
picture and Romney’s portrait, is the best. 
Hogarth’s Sigismunda and P. Veronese’s Rebecca 
at the Well have been equally unfortunate. Among 
the very best copies is that of N. Maas’s Dutch 
Family, by T. Read, jun., in water colours. This 
is very well drawn, and rich in colour. Cuyp’s 
picture of Cavaliers at an Inn Door has had many 
admirers. Mr. William Lawson’s study appears 
to us to be the only one deserving mention. Mr. 
Hayes’s good drawing is conspicuous in the Hagar 
and Ishmael from Mola ; and Mr. Charles Hunter 
has been successful in a copy of Fruit from De 
Heem, of two Landscapes by Ruysdael, and of two 
Views of Venice by Guardi. The fruit has also been 
well treated by Mr. G. G. Delotz, Mr. Chapman, 
and Mr. Jules Godel, in water colours. ©The 
Guardi pictures have been tried by a number of 
aspirants, with moderate success :—as Mr. T. W. 
Hill, Mr. Delotz, Miss Fahey, in water colours, 
Mrs. M. Thompson, and Miss Tunbridge. The 
latter lady is far superior to the rest in her feeling 
of colour, which again appears to advantage in her 
studies from Tintoretto, both in the Portrait and 
the Head from Noli me tangere. The Mater 
Dolorosa of Murillo has not been approached, nor 
even Sir T. Lawrence’s Portrait of a Young Lady, 
though Miss Tunbridge is here again the best in 
colour and general feeling. Some good studies by 
Mr. J. W. Chapman from Snyders also deserve 
a passing note. But as a whole the exhibition is 
not a promising one. 

Ata Special Meeting of the Council ofthe Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, on Wednesday, the 
12th instant, an elegant silver inkstand and salver, 
purchased by the private subscription of the Coun- 
cil, were presented by the President, Sir Charles 
L. Eastlake, P.R.A., to Mr. W. J. Roper, the 
Assistant-Secretary. The tea salver bears the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Presented, together with 
a handsome Silver Inkstand, by the President and 
Council of the Artists’ General Benevolent Insti- 
tution, to W. J. Roper, Esq., as an expression of 
their personal esteem, and testimonial of the high 
sense they entertain of his valuable and indefati- 
gable services during a period of forty years as 
Secretary.” 

In France, exhibitions of the works of living 
artists in provincial towns are constantly increasing 
in importance, and the most distinguished artists 
of the day no longer disdain to take part in them. 
One is now open at Rouen, and not fewer than 153 
artists have contributed to it, the number of works 
exhibited by them being 392. Amongst the ex- 
hibitors are Gudin, Ary Scheffer, Lessaulle, Leon 
Fleury, and Lepoitevin. 

Kaulbach has undertaken to paint in fresco one 
of the walls of the ‘‘Karthaus” in Nuremberg. 
The frescoes lately discovered in the town-hall in 
Nuremberg, both on the external and internal 
walls, have been now completely brought to light, 
are copied in drawings, and will shortly be restored. 

A grand exhibition of photographs is to take 
place in Paris, on the 15th December next, and 
foreigners are to be allowed to contribute to it. It 





A subscription has been set on foot in France for 
erecting a statue of Colbert, the famous minister of 
Louis XIV., in Rheims, his native place. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


A ROMANTIC play has been produced, with con- 
siderable success, at the Lyceum, entitled Fabian, 
or the Mésalliance, a version of an old Porte St, 
Martin piece, a translation of which, after having 
been represented at St. James’s Theatre during M, 
Lemaitre’s engagement there in 1847, was popular 
at some of the minor theatres under the title of The 
Black Doctor. One might have expected the public 
mind to have been satiated with ‘Uncle Tom 
literature, and all its associations ; but the attrac- 
tion of Dred and Old Tiff at the Surrey and at 
Astley’s, shows that the reaction is unknown to 
the classes that frequent these houses, The recep- 
tion given to the revived story of The Black Doctor 
attests the persistence of the same feeling, though 
in this case more is intrusted to scenic and stage 
effects than to lofty sentiments and philanthropic 
‘bunkum.’ Fabian is a mulatto doctor in the Isle 
of Bourbon, who has been freed from slavery by 
his master, a French marquis of the old régime. 
The Marquis has a daughter, Pauline dela Reynerie 
(Mrs. Dillon), whois sought in marriage by a young 
Frenchman, the Chevalier de St. Luce. Fabian, 
by his medical skill, cures the Chevalier, as he had 
before cured Pauline, of a dangerous malady. He 
had long cherished a deep love for Panline, which 
he yet felt to be hopeless from his position of social 
degradation. The discovery that the Chevalier is 
his rival, however, urges him to desperation, and 
‘in his passion he resolves that he and Pauline shall 
perish together. Taking her to a lonely spot, which 
would be speedily covered by the rising tide, he there 
declares at once his love and his horrible purpose. 
The waves are seen rolling and rising around them, 
and under this strong hydrostatic pressure, there 
is elicited from Pauline a declaration of reciprocal 
love and a promise of marriage. The curtain falls 
upon this scene, the excitement being heightened 
by the approach of a life-boat in the distanee, just 
as the waves are about to coverthem. The second 
tableau represents the rescued lovers in Paris, 
secretly married, but Fabian under promise of 
secrecy, through Pauline’s dread of the scorn of 
her mother, and the ridicule of society. Fabian is 
treated like a menial, till, on being insulted by the 
Chevalier from the Isle of Bourbon, Pauline betrays 
emotion, which leads to suspicion of the nature of 
her attachment to her mulatto physician, who, by 
the influence of the Marquise, is sent to the Bas- 
tille. In the next scene, a section of part of the 
prison shows the Chevalier in comparatively com- 
fortable quarters, for some passing offence, and 
below him, in the dungeon, Fabian. The incidents 
of the latter part of the story it would take too long 
to refer to, further than to state that Fabian regains 
his liberty at the storming of the Bastille, whichis 
enacted with boisterous energy, but the im- 
prisonment, and grief for Pauline, supposed to 
be lost to him, unsettle the mind of Fabian. In 
the last scene he appears in dreary insanity, at 
village on the Breton coast, whither come some 
fugitives to escape to England. Pauline is among 
them, and she recognises her long-lost husband. 
The mob rush in while she is vainly striving to 
make him know that it was her mother and not 
herself that had sent him to prison, as he sus- 
. Guns are levelled, and a shot aimed at 
Pauline is received by Fabian, who at that moment 
regaining his reason, throws himself forward to 
save her life. He has time to understand and 
explain all, but the tragic termination of the 
melodrama has an effect unsatisfactory to al 
English audience, however it may tell at the Porte 
St. Martin. The greater part of the piece is of a 
commonplace character, so far as either dialogue 
or action is concerned, though it may be seen 
from this brief account that there are situations of 
which much is made according to the scenic taste 
of the time. The only scene in which Mr. Dillon 





is being got up by the French Photographic Society. 


displays striking power is that of the madness, and 
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the tumultuous mental struggle: afterwards going 

om as reason and remembrance begin to be re- 

covered. The manner in which this was repre- 

sented was an artistic conception, though inter- 

preted as much by physical effort as intellectual 
ression. 

‘o new adaptations from the French have 
been this week produced. At the Haymarket, a 
Palais Royal vwudeville, performed some years 
since at the St. James’s Theatre, appears under 
the English title of A Family Failing, the scenes 
being changed from the old court times of 
Louis XV. to those of our Charles II. It is the 
old story of an attempt to coerce a girl into a 
marriage, with the object, in this case, of making 
up a quarrel with the proposed son-in-law. The 
chief fun consists in the abrupt transition from 
unreasonable storms of passion in all the person- 
ages of the piece, especially the irascible old 
father (Mr. Chippendale) and the indignant 
daughter (Miss Blanche Fane), to a calm acquies- 
cence on all hands in her marriage with the 
booby-like, but choleric lover of her choice (Mr. 
Buckstone). By dint of energetic acting, and the 
comic humour of Mr. Buckstone, the piece, 
though absurd in itself, is made abundantly 
amusing. At the Princess’s—QOur Wife; or, 
the Rose of Amiens, is equally light in substance, 
but of less boisterous action. Many suitors seek 
the hand of Rosine (Miss Leclerq), the fair daughter 
of M. Pomaret, a mercer of Amiens (Mr. Harley). 
The Count de Brissac (Mr. Fisher), though not 
liked by the daughter, has her father’s consent, 
but his own father interferes, and threatens him 
with terrible consequences if he disgraces his 
family. At this juncture the Cownt’s comrade, the 
Marquis de Ligny (Mr. Ryder), makes the singular 
offer of serving his friend by marrying Rose himself, 
and he was sincere in his scheme, for he was under 
sentence of death three days after, and he knew 
that the Cownt’s father would not refuse to let his 
son marry the widow of a marquis, though de- 
spising the daughter of a mercer. But before the 
three days are over the Marquis is pardoned, and 
a further difficulty occurs in the discovery that the 
gp lovers have formed an eternal attach- 
ment. e Count has to solace himself with Rose’s 
pretty cousin Mariette (Miss Murray.) Except 
m Mr. Harley’s ‘impersonation of the citizen 
mercer elated with the idea of being father-in-law 
of a marquis, there is little scope for any marked 
touches of character, but the elegance of the mise en 
scone, and the correctness of the acting, ensured 
the favourable reception of the piece. 

An anomalous entertainment, half ballet half 
burlesque, adapted from the ballet Les Elfes, now 
one of the attractions of the Grand Opera at Paris, 
has been produced at the Adelphi under the title 
of The Elves. The main idea of the piece is already 
familiar from the story of the ‘ Marble Maiden,’ of 
which a representation was given at Drury-lane 
under Mr. Bunn’s management. A prince, while 
hunting, becomes enamoured of a statue which he 
sees, and the Queen of the Elves gives him four 
Toses, each of which will infuse a new attribute 
into the marble: first, life; second, mind; third, 
grace; fourth, love ; but with the condition that, 
at parting with each rose, ten years are added to 

@ prince's age. The mutations of the statue 
ate expressed with wonderful pantomimic art by 
Madame Celeste, and Mr. Selby represents cleverly 

growing senility of the suitor, till at eighty he 
finds that the lady whom he has endowed with 
every attraction loves another younger than him- 
self. The piece has a tragic conclusion in the 
French ballet, but a less disagreeable finale is 
contrived in the English version. A comic story 


is interwoven with the fairy legend, the whole- 


ng supposed to be witnessed by a rustic (Mr. 
Wright), whose head has been turned by reading 
stories of Grimm. Miss Wyndham, as the 
Youthful rival of the old prince, and Miss Mary 
Keeley, as the arch tormentor of the rustic 
er, contribute to the success of the piece. 
‘he Border Marriage, produced a fortnight since 
at this theatre, maintains its ground, having been 
Tepeated nightly with success. 


Under the title of Les Faux Bonshommes, the 
Vaudeville Theatre at Paris has produced a piece 
in four acts, by M. Barritre, in which avarice, 
meanness, vanity, and other vices, which disguise 
themselves beneath the assumption of bonhomie, are 
lashed with a great deal of honest vigour and not a 
little wit.’ The play, though not devoid of faults, is 
one of the best that has been produced in Paris for a 
long time, and its toneis much more healthy than the 
majority of dramatic pieces which find favour in the 
eyes of the playgoing public of that capital. It has 
obtained success, and seems likely to run a long 
career. The famous Alexander Dumas, after an 
inglorious repose of some duration, has returned to 
the stage with a tremendous melodrama, in tableaux 
innumerable, founded on the history of the famous 
Nicolas Flamel, and called Za Tour de Saint 
Jacques la Boucherie, which tower, as everybody 
who has visited Paris knows, is one of the most 
striking features of the new Rue de Rivoli. The 
title has been adopted as a taking one with the 
public, and as not unappropriate, seeing that 
Flamel lived near to, beautified at his own ex- 
pense, and was buried in the church of which the 
tower formed part. The melodrama, though written 
by Dumas, is, strange to say, fearfully dull and 
stupid, and, stranger still, it was soundly hissed on 
the first night. At the Ambigu, poor Lady Jane 
Gray is figuring nightly in a commonplace and 
very silly melodrama. Arnal, the excellent com- 
median, has transferred his services to the Palais 
Royal, and has appeared in a new piece : but he has 
not gained the success that was anticipated, and his 
style of acting does not appear to harmonize with 
that of the inimitable farcewrs of that house. At 
the Gymnase, the famous piece, Le Pére de la Dé- 
butante, in-which the late Vernet was so irresistible, 
has been revived. 

A new dramatic piece, called The Marriage of 
Kretschinski, by Suchovo Kobyline, a Russian 
poet, has produced an extraordinary sensation both 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg, where it has been 
given on the stage several times lately. It presents 
a picture of Russian society as it exists, and does 
not paint them in any very flattering colours. 

Some of the musical papers of the Continent 
state that a divorced wife of Omer Pacha, being in 
great distress, is about to travel through Europe, 
giving concerts. The lady is said to be an excellent 
pianist, and is Hungarian by birth. 

Madame Clara Schumann, the celebrated piano- 
forte player, is about to proceed to Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, to give concerts, previous to her en- 
gagement at Leipzic, in January. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ArcH#oLocicaL Institute. — Nov. 7th.'— Mr. 
J. M. Kemble in the chair. In opening the pro- 
ceedings of another session, Mr. Kemble congra- 
tulated the Society on the results of the annual 
meeting in Edinburgh, and the friendly spirit with 
which the Institute had been welcomed by the kin- 
dred societies in North Britain. A fresh impulse 
had been given to the prosecution of historical and 
archeological investigation in Scotland. Mr. 
Kemble gave an account of recent excavations by 
Lord Falmouth at Mareworth Castle, Kent, in 
which he had taken part; the reliques discovered 
were partly Roman, accompanied by a coin of one 
of the Antonines, and mixed with pottery believed 
to be of Saxon date. Further researches will be 
carried out in the spring, and it is probable that a 
site of some extensive Roman occupation may be 
yet discovered ; which may tend to throw light 
on some disputed points regarding the vestiges of 
the Romans in West Kent. Mr. Kemble gave 
also some details of researches made by the Rev. L. 
Larking on the site of the cromlech called the 
Adscombe, or Coldrum, adjoining a remarkable 
stone circle in Kent. Notices of a considerable 
collection of Roman antiquities of bronze, glass, 
&c., with Samian vessels, at Hallaton, Leicester- 
shire, were received from the Rev. John Hill; and 
the Hon. R. C. Neville related certain interesting 
facts which had lately fallen under his observation 





in the course of excavations which he had prosecuted 
at Chesterford. He brought for inspection some 
objects of unusual types, and two iron spears of 
very large dimensions, found in railway cuttings 
near Bishop’s Stortford. They appear to be Saxon. 
The Rev. James Raine, jun., communicated a 
curious narrative preserved in the Registry of the 
Archbishops of York, regarding a priest living at 
Wombwell, in Southern Yorkshire in 1465, who 
had practised divination by the aid of a crystal, 
and the mode of incantation by which he pretended 
to discover stolen goods, the thief being discerned 
in the crystal by a boy who aided him in his divi- 
nations. His fame having spread abroad, he was 
summoned by the Vicar General on a charge of 
heresy, and having made full confession, penance 
was imposed upon him, and he was ordered to 
commit his magical books to the flames. Mr. 
Raine stated some curious particulars which appear 
to suggest some connexion between this sorcerer 
and the celebrated Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
The record of this strange history had fallen under 
Mr. Raine’s notice in the course of a detailed exa- 
mination of the records at York, with the view of 
compiling extensive biographical memorials of the 
dignitaries of that see, a laborious undertaking 
which had been commenced by the late Rev. W. 
Dixon, Canon of York. Mr. Salvin, by permission 
of the Hon. Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
produced an inscribed leaden plate, lately found 
near the east end of Lindisfarne Abbey church, 
in course of the works of restoration carried out by 
direction of the Government, for which purpose a 
further grant had been made, in order to ensure the 
preservation of the interesting remains in Holy 
Island. Mr. Salvin brought plans and elevations, 
and explained the nature of the works of conser- 
vation which have been completed through the 
liberal provision granted for the purpose. The 
plate records the removal of the bodies of three of 
the monks, in 1215, from the garden of the monas- 
tery to the east_end of the church, Mr. Carru- 
thers, of Belfast, sent an account of antiquities 
found in the county of Londonderry. The Rev. J. 
Maughan and Dr. Charlton, of Newcastle, com- 
municated the discovery of a Runic inscription in 
Carlisle cathedral. Amongst antiquities exhibited 
were bronze celts of rare forms, found in Scotland, 
by Mr. Wardlaw Ramsay ; a bronze Litwus, or augur’s 
staff, by Mr. Adeane; an unique bow of horn, 
found in the fens near Ely, by Mr. Minty ; with 
numerous objects of interest ge om by Mr. Ne- 
ville, Mr. Falkner, Mr. Wyatt, and other members. 


ZooLoaicaL.—Nov. 11th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
in the chair. Mr. Gould exhibited to the meeting 
a beautiful series of grouse and ptarmigan, col- 
lected in the Dovrefeld during his recent visit to 
Norway, illustrating the very interesting changes 
which take place in those birds from the nestling 
state to the adult plumage. Dr. Gray described 
a new species of squirrel which had been trans- 
mitted from Sarawak by Mr. Wallace to the British 
Museum. It is of considerable size, measuring 
twenty-four inches in extreme length. The ears 
are largely developed and terminated by a pencil 
of remarkably elongated hair, from which Dr. Gray 
was induced to give it the name of Sciwrus macrotis. 
The secretary read two papers by Mr. Fairholme. 


.The first contained some interesting particulars 


respecting the habits of the porpoises inhabiting 
the “‘South Passage” of Moreton Bay, where they 
combine with the natives at Amity Point in fishing 
for mullet. The other paper gave an account of 
the ‘‘yungan,” or Australian dugong (Halicore 
Australis) which, although still found in consi- 
derable numbers at the southern extremity of 
Moreton Bay, especially on the islet of St. Helena, 
is rapidly decreasing in consequence of the 

tematic chase of it in whale-boats, which the 
natives have recently adopted. They prefer the 
flesh and blubber of the dugong to any other food, 
and the settlers have found in its oil qualities 
similar to those of cod-liver oil, for which they have 
used it successfully as a substitute. Mr. Cuming 





communicated two papers by Dr. Dunker, of 
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Marburg, on new species of shells from his own 
collection, chiefly referable to the genera Mytilus, 
Vulsella, Modiolarea, Lanistina, Crenella, Trochus, 
Bullia, Pleurotoma, Trophon, Cominella, Adamsia, 
Purpura, Cytherea, and Pectunculus. 


Linnzan.—WNov. 18th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. R. B. Cooke, Esq., Robert 
Garner, Esq., J. T. Law, Esq., and P. L. Sclater, 
ia were elected Fellows. Vir. Daniel Hanbury 

bited dried specimens of a species of Xanthoxy- 
lon, from Hang-Chow, China ; together with a 
sample of its seeds, whioh are employed by the 
Chinese as a substitute for pepper, and a wooden 
pestle and mortar (carved out of a single piece of 
wood), which they use for pounding the seeds. 
Mr. Henry Christy exhibited specimens of the 
wood and bark, together with a cone, of the Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea, from Cayuga County, California: 
also several specimens of fossil wood from the same 
state, and a packet of down exported from the 
Sandwich Islands, under the name of Pulu, and 
used for the stuffing of mattresses. Read, Ist. An 
extract from a letter from the Rev. M. J. Rodwell, 
communicated by Dr. Iliff, and noticing the occur- 
rence of several rare Fungi in the neighbourhood 
of London during the present year. 2nd. ‘ De- 
scription ofa new species of Draparnaldia, from the 
New Forest,’ by Dr. J. B. Hicks. 8rd. ‘Note on 
the Palm-tree of Timbuctoo,’ by Dr. Berthold 
Seemann, 4th. A notice of some monstrosities 
in semi-double flowers of Saponaria officinalis, L., 
illustrative of the origin of the scales en the petals 
of Caryophyllee, and of the true nature of the 
placentation in that Order. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Nov. 3rd,.—W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Mr. Sheppard ex- 
hibited Acronycla alni and Phibalapteryxz gemma- 
ria, both from the vicinity of Brighton. Mr. 
Stevens exhibited the larva of Agroles Ashworthii, 
and a very fine specimen, in its natural state, of 
the'wax secreted by Coccus pila, sent to him from 
China by Mr. Fortune. Mr. Henry Cooke sent 
for exhibition a specimen of ia vitellina, 
a Noctua new to this country, taken in his own 
garden at Brighton; also, Phlagophora empyrea, 
Leucomia musculosa, and Laphygma exigua, from 
the’ same locality. Mr. Douglas exhibited two 
spécimens of Brontes planatus, found under the 
bark of a lime tree at Lee. Mr, Stainton exhibited 
some curious cocoons of Timea from Ceylon. Mr. 
Arthur Adams sent for exhibition Polistichus fas- 
ciolatus from Sheerness, and Trechus nanus from 
Mickleham ; also six specimens of Drypta emargi- 
nata, and a supposed larva of the latter’ species. 
Mr. Smith exhibited a specimen of Cybister limba- 
tus, taken by Mr. Bowring, at Hong Kong, having 
the head of the larva attached to the perfect insect, 
@ monstrosity not previously recorded in the Coleop- 
tera, Mr. Gregson sent for exhibition specimens 
of the larva case and imago of Coleophora vitisella, 
Mr. Weir exhibited Anthribus albinus, captured 
at Pemburg, Kent. The Secretary read some 
notes by G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq., ‘ On the 
Habits of a Species of Spider found in Ceylon.’ 


Syno-Eerprran,—Nov. 11th.—John Lee, Esq., 
LL.D., in the chair. Mr, Bonomi read a paper 
* On the Metaphorical Sculptures of Egypt,’ illus- 
trated by drawings made from the monuments. 
The object was to show that many metaphorica 
expressions in the Bible were exactly embodied in 
some of the sculptures. As, for instanee, the well- 
known relievo on the towers of the gateways to 
almost all‘the temples of that country, whether 
built by a Pharaoh or a Ptolemy, representing the 
king striking off the heads of a group of supplicants, 
was not a sacrifice but a metaphorical sculpture, 
exactly embodying the 40th and 41st verses of the 
18th Psalm. So, likewise, the metaphor contained 
in the sentence, “until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool,” is constantly embodied in the statues of 


sitting position, with their feet on a stool ora block, 
on which is engraved a string Of captives. But 
the most speaking evidence of this metaphor, com- 
mon to both descendants of Heber and Mizraim, is 
to be found in a mummy in the British Museum, 
on the soles of whose shoes is painted the figure 
of a prisoner belonging to a nation the most con- 
stant and determined enemy of Egypt. Dr. Bell 
read a few notes illustrative of the same subject, to 
the effect that there was at Constantinople the 
statue of an emperor on horseback trampling on a 
prisoner, like the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius in the Capitol, which the Doctor thought 
had at one time a smaller statue under the horse’s 
feet. The equestrian statue at Constantinople had 
been removed by some conqueror of that city, who 
imagined that he would thereby retain it to himself 
and successors for ever. From this prejudice of 
olden time (illustrated also by the horse foot found 
among the terra cottas of Tanus), Dr. Bell traces 
the vulgar belief of the efficacies of a horse-shoe 
nailed to the door of a house or the mast of a ship, 
to preserve them and their inmates from’ peril or 
misfortune. 


Society or Arts.—Nov. 19th. Colonel W. H. 
Sykes, F.R.S., Chairman of Council, in the chair. 
Messrs. F. Benham, J. L. Benham, Patrick 
Dudgeon, Rev. J. Hill, B.D., W. S. Masterman, 
and Bentley Shaw, were elected Members. Col. 
W.H. Sykes, as Chairman of the Council, delivered 
the address on the opening of the 103rd session. 
He commenced by alluding to the re-decoration and 
lighting of the great room of the Society, and con- 
trasted the Society’s position now and ten years 
since, when it became necessary to borrow 1000/., 
while, at the present time, in the place of borrow- 
ing, the Society had carried out its alterations, and 
paid off one half of the debt at the same time. 
The increased accommodation to the members by 
the opening a reading-room for their use was 
pointed out. The necessity fora new house and 
premises when the Society’s lease expires, ten 
years hence, was adverted to. In speaking of the 
medals awarded at the close of the last session, 
Colonel Sykes took occasion to remark on the im- 
portance of the subject for which the gold medal 
had been given—viz,,to Mr. Charles Wye Williams, 
for his essay on the ‘*smoke nuisance.” After 
touching on the rating of Institutions, the patent 
laws, the Society’s new premium list, international 
commercial law and tribunals of commerce, Col. 
Sykes referred to the annually increasing excess of 
the amount of imports over the exports connected 
with the trade between this country and India and 
China, thereby causing an enormous drain of 
silver to pay for the excess. He pointed out the 
importance of our manufacturers adapting their 
manufactures to the habits and tastes of the 150 
millions of India, who might thus be induced totake 
our goods, instead of requiring payment in specie. 
He called attention to the trade museum now 
formed at the India House, where manufacturers 
would have a ready means of seeing what the 
people of India required. Colonel Sykes closed his 
address by adverting to the necessity of in 
education, as a means by which, not only the 
social condition of the masses would be improved, 
but progress in arts, manufactures, and commerce 
secured, and he called attention to. the effort now 
making by the Society of Arts to accomplish that 
object, by establishing examinations for students 
of classes in Mechanics’ Institutions. 


Sratisticat.—Nov. 18th.—James Bird, Esq., 
M.D., in the chair. Samuel Linn Laundy, Esq., 
and Walter Lewis, Esq., M.D., were elected 
Fellows. Mr. Lumley, one of the Honorary 
Secretaries, read a brief statement of the proceed- 
ings of the Congrés de Bienfaisance, held at 
Brussels from the 15th to the 20th of September 
last. A paper by the Rev. John Clay, B.D., 


chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, ‘On 
the Relation between Crime, Popular Instruction, 
Attendance on Religious Worship, and Beerhouses,’ 





the Pharaohs, which are usually sculptured in a 





taries. The author began by stating the difficulty 
of comparing the criminality of various counties, 
owing to the custom prevalent in large towns and 
thickly-peopled districts, of dealing summarily 
with cases which would elsewhere be made subjects 
of indictment. In speaking of education, he re. 
marked on the good effects of the intercourse 
between the wealthier and poorer classes, resulti 

from the active part taken by many ladies ag 
Sunday-school teachers, and expressed his regret 
that young men were not forthcoming in greater 
numbers for a similar object. Tables followed, 
showing the proportions, in the several counties, of 
attendants at religious worship and at school of 
criminals, and of the numbers of beeérhouses, 
From these facts and figures he conceived that 
the following conclusion might be drawn :—‘It is 
manifest that the amount of crime in a county 
mainly depends upon the number of low drinking- 
houses which are suffered to infest it: that our 
present system of popular education is of little or 
no efficacy in saving the industrial classes from the 
moral dangers created by those drinking-hovses: 
and that the diffusion of religious principles (as 
tested by the attendance on public worship), which 
seems most deficient in densely-peopled counties, 
has not been promoted by the Sunday-school 
system, or other popular systems, to any extent 
which the friends of those systems can consider 
satisfactory.” 





Civ. Encrnzers.—Nov. 11th.—Robert Ste- 
phenson, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair ; and 
Nov. 18th, G. P. Bidder, Esq., Vice-President, in 
the chair, The meetings were wholly occupied 
with the discussion on Mr. Clark’s paper, ‘On the 
Improvement of Railway Locomotive Stock,’ which 
had been previously printed and circulated. After 
the meeting, Mr. Roger Salter‘explained two models 
of his self-acting penstocks, or flushing machines, 
for cleansing house-drains and sewers. 





MEETINGS FOR THE BNSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical, 8§ p.m.—(1. Plan for a Further Search 
after the R ins of the Expedition, by Lieut. 
Bedford Pim, R.N., F.R.GS. 3%. Letter from Dr. Vogel, of 
the Central African Mission, on the Ivory Trade of Central 
Africa, &c.; communicated by the Ear! of Clarendon, K.G.) 
Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On the Rate of Interest for the Use of 
Money in Ancient and Modern Times. PartI. By W.B. 
Hodge, Esq., J.P.) . 

Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Profesaor Partridge on Anatomy.) 
Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(Concluding Elementary Lee- 
ture on the Contents of the Museum, by the Rev. C. Boutell, 


M.A.) 
Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. T. T. Jopling on Reeent Improve- 
ments in Water Meters.) 
Horticultural, 2 p.m.—(Exhibition of Fruit.) 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Dr. J, Forbes Royle, F.R.8., 
fy on Indian 


res.) 
gical 8} p.m.—(Mr. Batemah on the 
Recent Discovery of Saxon Graves at Winster, in Derby- 
shire. Mr. Syer Cuming on an Ancient Latten Feretrum. 
Mr. Vere Irving on Roman Encampments.) 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m: 
Friday.—architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(W. Boutcher, Esq., 
on Recent Researches in Assyria, and Babylonian Archi- 


tecture.) 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 














VARIETIES. 


A Useful Memorial.—A correspondent of the 
‘ Allgemeine Zeitung’ proposes (in writing on the 
subject of the monument to be erected to Louis, 
the ex-king of Bavaria) that the funds should not 
be expended in the trite and ordinary way of such 
matters, on a group or statue in marble or bronze, 
but that a committee should be appointed to choose, 
at some distance from Munich, among the hills, a 
spring from which a plentiful supply of pure, cold, 
and fresh water could be obtained, and, after the 
fashion of the old Romans, to conduct it by means 
of aqueducts, on arches, to the capital. Parishes, 
towns, communities, and individuals, says the 
writer, might erect one or more arches, according 
to the rate of their subscriptions towards the 
monument. 








To CorrEsronpENts.—P, Mc. K.; L. T. T,; B.; B.C. 
M, L. T.—received. 





was read by Dr. Guy, one of the Honorary Secre- 
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JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


935 








Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication 
—* "£7 12s. 6a. : 


royal 8vo, arranged sfstematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 I7s. 6d. 
A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 
HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
«The drawings are beautifully executed’ by the author himself 
on stone, the di i fully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even t> those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
ter part ofour more common Alg# havenever been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
penens’ CHRONICLE. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


In Four Vols, 








Royal 8vo, price 18s. 


RAVELS on theAMAZON and RIO NEGRO, 
‘3 ’ with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on 
the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. 
By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks on the Voca- 
pularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LATHAM, M.D., 
F.R.S. With 6 Plates and Maps. 


“Mr. Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting picture 
of the glories of the magnificent river. Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six mighty States, spreading 
over an area far more extensive than Europe herself, contribute 
their aid in forming the flood up which he toiled. For twenty- 
eight days consecutively he breasted the stream of the Amazon... 
He enters, with all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of the 
living things which fly, run, or creep over the surface of the 
country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, habits, 
and disposition, are quite original.” —Brirannia. 

Tn the novelty of the scenery and manners, in the truthful, 
albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller saw and 
felt, in the quiet earnestness by which ob les were sur d 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 


ACCUMULATED LIFE PREMIUMS, £621,437. 
EsTaBLISHED IN 1809. 
ANNUAL LIFE REVENUE, £112,693. 
All the benefits of Life ae at ge are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, combined with the first great. requisite of 


an Assurance Office—viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated in the Policy will be forthcoming when due. 


The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured hayé no mutual 
liability, while. they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER 
CENT. of the PROFITS. 


Seven Years’ Prorirts will be distributed in 1859, and partici- 
pating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure Three 
Years’ share thereof. 


Forms or Proposat and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company's Office, 
No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, 
Puesipent—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuarrman. “4@ 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deruty-Cuainman, 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. 

ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Sottcrron. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Puysician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secrerary. 
Banxers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, and in the patience 
with which sickness, suffering, and privations were submitted to, 
‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ remind us of the sim- 
plicity of the old voyagers.”—Srxrctator. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the net Profits of the Society, 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, and 
‘Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. F 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


MOoTTIsH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY. 

INSTITUTED 1831. 
AccumuLatep Funps. 

ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Annuay Revenve. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Existine ASsURANCES. 
FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 

At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March, 1856, a Policy for 
£1000, effected at Ist March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s. 10d., 
being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
thesum Assured. This addition may be converted into a present 
payment, or applied in reduction of the future premiums, 
ao are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 








Policies effected before Ist March next will receive Six Years’ 
Additions at the Division of Surplus in 1862. 

Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent Division of 
Surplus, and all information, may be had on application at the 
Head Office, or Agencies. } 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—26, POULTRY. 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordan, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Henry Grace, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
NOTICE. 

Ix order to remove any apprehension that might be entertained 
88 to the perfect security of the Policies granted by the PELICAN 
IIFE'OFFICE, the Directors have omitted every clause that would 
Tender them void by reason of any error in the Statements made 
by the Assured before or at the time of effecting an Insurance. 

The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. — 
Moderate Rates of Preminm with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


LOANS : 
in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





HE EAGLE AND PALLADIUM 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Charles Thos. Holeombe, Esq. 


Lord Bateman. 
Capt.Chas. J. Bosanquet, R.N. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Directors. 
Cartes Tuomas Hotcomsg, Esq., Chairman. 
Ricwarp Harman Luioyp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. James Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Sir W.G.Ouseley, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 

M.P. Philip Rose, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Esq. 

William AugustusGuy,M.D. | Charles Evan Thomas, Esq. 

Joshua Lockwood, Esq. Rt.Hon. Sir John Young,Bart. 

Avprrors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
MepicaL Orricers—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 

M.D.; William Cooke, Esq., M.D. 
Actuary anp Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The realized Assets of this Company amount to One Million 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

The Annual Income exceeds Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand 
Five Hundred. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Four Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. 

A division of Surplus will take place in June next: the divisions 
are quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less 20 per cent. only) 
is distributed amongst the Assured. 

he Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more than 
33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restric- 
tions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income as 
they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 
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E CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Chairman. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Apvantaces—The Lowzsr rates of Premium on the Morvan 

. System. 

HE WHOLB OF THE Prorits divided among the 

- Fifth Year. a pecpingcas 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the ¥ 
or Militia Corps. i a 

Policies:in force upwards of 7,200. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to £1,500,000. Income upwards 
of £240,000 per Annum. 

The sum of £397,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of £67 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Annvat Premium to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 





Age.| Premium. || Age. Premium, Age.|| Premium. 














£8 d. | £8. d. £s. 4 
15 1 10 8 25 10 35 2 lll 
29 ee Bi 30 2 43 40 219 9 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET,4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest sp f British fi es in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


GLEN FIBLD PATENT STARCH. 


Use 1n THe Royar Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 844. 











NEW HATR DYE.—Make Your Own.— 
A Chemist has succeeded in producing a LIQUID HAIR 
DYE, the receipt for which he is prepared to forward to any 
person using a dy€- It is easily made, superior to any hitherto in 
use, without the least tinge of green or purple, perfectly harmless, 
does not wash out, and acts as a stimulant to the growth of the 


hair. 
Address M.D., Post Office, Parwick, Ashbourne, Derbyshire: 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Pre- 
pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma, coughs, and incipient consumption. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1$d., and Tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churehyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 26. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 

London: W. Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS A RESISTLESS 


REMEDY.—Mr. Turner, Chemist, of Banham, Norfolk, 
has much pleasure in informing Professor Holloway of a wondrous 
Cure effected by his medicines in the case of James Turner, 
labourer, Kenning Hall Heath, who was grievously afflicted for 
many years with a lication of disorders, ining 
the chest, dropsical symptoms, and chronic rheumatism, rendering 
him quite unable to gain his livelihood. Having been given over 
by the entire faculty, he had recourse to Holloway’s Pills, and 
now gratefully testifies his miraculous restoration to health and 
strength. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s. Establi-hments, 244, Strand, London, and b 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—>—_. 
J igs unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


"The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, 


Patt Matt, Lonpon. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Esq., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
P, MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


(By Order) 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF WORKS, 


ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





i 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II. 
OF SPAIN. Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 286.—Cabinet Edition. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s,—Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 5s, 


11. 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA. Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s.—Cabinet 
Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s.—Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, with a 
Portrait, 5s. 

‘ boa 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s.—Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 
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